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NOTES. 


is curious to note how England is served by her 
statesmen and men of action. Gladstone and Lord 
Wolseley were too late by some days to rescue Charles 
Gordon, and the world has rightly said that the fault 
was more Mr. Gladstone’s than Lord Wolseley’s. Now 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Herbert Kitchener are so early 
that they saved Major Marchand. Every one agrees 
that this was Sir Herbert Kitchener’s fault. He, it 
appears, took a sentimental liking to Marchand, and 
instead of bundling the tattered explorer neck and crop 
out of Fashoda, succoured him with provisions and 
cases of wine. When Sir Herbert Kitchener reached 
Cairo, he was extremely surprised, so gossip says, to 
find that the Marchand incident was likely to be a 
casus belli, In spite of his eulogist, Mr. G. W. 
Steevens, we are unable to regard Sir Herbert 
Kitchener as a diplomatist of much foresight. His 
Soudan campaign revealed him as a good soldier. But 
he arrived at Fashoda with no definite instructions to 
guide him, and proved once more that the clever general 
is rarely a competent statesman. 


The week’s business has been disturbed by rumours 
of war. If we were to believe the journalists, or even 
the diplomatists, France and England are eager to be 
at each other’s throats. France wants an ‘‘enclave” on 
the Nile; England refuses any such interruption of 
the route between Cairo and Cape Town. Accordingly 
France defies England, in the hope of suffering a 
‘*Naval Sedan,” and England, in her representative 
‘* Punch,” grossly insults France. All this is, of course, 
what we should have expected. It is the trade of 
journalists and diplomatists to fish in troubled waters, 
and we must admit that journalists and diplomatists on 
both sides of the Channel have done their little best to 
envenom a paltry dispute. Once more Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has played the ‘‘ provocateur-officiel,” and 
has fumed and strutted and menaced as he did over Port 
Arthur. M. Delcassé, too, has made the most of a 
good oratorical case and has done as much for his own 
reputation with the Chauvinists, and as little for his 
country, as was possible. 


In point of fact, Tuesday saw a sort of panic on the 
Stock Exchange, and no wonder. Not only had self- 
seeking journalists and ambitious diplomatists done 
their best to make a quarrel, but the publication of the 
Yellow Book had been followed by that of the Blue 
Book in so unusual a way that others than the cautious 
grew frightened. It is usual before a Yellow Book 
comes out concerning England for the French Govern- 
ment to submit its contents to the English Foreign 
Naturally enough it is also usual 
‘to submit a Blue Book concerning French affairs to the 
Quai d’Orsay to be edited. But manifestly this act 


of international courtesy had been neglected by our 
Foreign Office when it issued its last Blue Book on the 
Marchand incident. In that Blue Book Lord Salisbury 
criticises the Baron de Courcel with the same frankness 
which we might use towards Mr. Chauncey Depew of 
purely Trans-atlantic reputation. Our Foreign Minister 
spoke of the Baron de Courcel’s excitement and vague- 
ness and rhetoric in terms which were more amusing 
than diplomatic. The only thing lacking is the Baron 
de Courcel’s impression of Lord Salisbury, which might 
afford still more interesting reading. 


The latest news is that the French have agreed to 
evacuate Fashoda, and it is more than hinted that 
they will be allowed to retain certain posts in the Bahr- 
el-Ghazl, ifindeed they are not given an outlet onthe Nile. 
We refuse to believe that Lord Salisbury has conceded 
to them this outlet on the Nile. A commercial outlet 
they cannot want, for Englishmen are Freetraders, and 
French goods and merchandise can now pass across 
and up and down the Nile as freely as English goods. 
No; what the French want is a port on the Nile 
above Fashoda as a place @armes, in order to in- 
trigue with Abyssinia, and if possible cut the wasp’s 
back of English possession by barbaric invasion. This 
must not be conceded to them in spite of the 
short-sightedly generous editors of the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette” and ‘‘ Daily Chronicle.” In the in- 
terests of peace it must be denied them, and it will 
be, for in such a matter Lord Salisbury will never dare 
to act against his Cabinet, and we are certain that 
Mr. Balfour, to say nothing of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, will refuse to sanction an 
act of almost criminal weakness. 


We hear on good authority that all the rumours of 
rivalry between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour are mere foolish fabrications. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, our informant tells us, has a very real admiration 
for Mr. Arthur Balfour, and follows his leadership with 
perfect loyalty and devotion. We are very glad indeed 
to hear it. Mr. Chamberlain must have changed 
greatly since those anxious days some thirteen years 
ago when he finally resolved to desert Mr. Gladstone. 
But the modern Joseph, like his prototype, has a coat 
of many colours, and with the best will in the world we 
find it difficult to believe in his loyalty. 


The country heard with relief that the winter Cabinet 
Councils had been summoned to begin several weeks 
earlier this year than usual. Some, at any rate, of Lord 
Salisbury’s colleages have been using language any- 
think but complimentary about his attitude towards 
France as recorded not so much in his dispatches, which 
were ‘‘ stiffened” by Lord Cromer, as in his feeble and 
pointless ‘‘conversations.” It was felt that a little 
plain speaking on the part of colleagues who know the 
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strength of the feeling throughout the country would do 
the Foreign Secretary a world of good. Thursday’s 
Cabinet Council, when it met, was, however, com- 
paratively short and uneventful, for the collapse of 
civil government in Paris had virtually postponed 
a real settlement of the whole matter You can- 
not negotiate with a mob. The only thing is to 
remain strictly on guard and wait till something like a 
man emerges from the chaotic squabble. Meanwhile, 
General Kitchener’s news that his lieutenants were 
pushing on to Meshra-er-Rek serves as a warning to 
whatever Foreign Minister France may evolve, that 
England abates none of her rights in the Nile and all 
its affluents. As regards the general business of the 
session, there was really nothing to report, for none of 
the Ministers are ready with their schemes, and in any 
case, with the war-cloud not entirely dispelled, it would 
be rather premature to lay plans for three months 
ahead. Those three months may bring forth many unex- 
pected things. 


Now that Lord Rosebery has so definitely entered 
himself for the race for the Liberal Leadership, the 
question arises, Who will be his lieutenant in the House 
of Commons? for no matter how brilliantly the ex- 
Premier may assert himself in the Lords or in the 
country, he remains hopelessly ‘‘ out of it” so long as 
he has not some one who can be trusted to ‘‘ stand up 
to Harcourt” and show the party some sport in the 
Commons. Sir Edward Grey is full of knowledge and 
manners, but he does not carry guns enough, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman no longer counts. Mr. 
Asquith is asserting himself for the post—his speech at 
Keighley on Saturday was portentous in its gravity and 
‘* pose ’—but he is not improving. His thin, lawyerlike 
quibbles and his belief in debating-society phrases will 
never win him a place in anything beyond the second 
rank; as an administrator at the Home Office he did 
good work, but he will never be a leader of men. It is 
not that Sir William Harcourt would be difficult to 
upset—any one who mixes much with the politicians 
now fast returning to town knows how he has lost the 
confidence of the party; but there is no one on the 
same bench who even approaches him as a hard-hitting 
debater. It is a fine chance for the young men of the 
Liberal Party—if there are any. 


The splendid reception which Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum received on his arrival in London on Thurs- 
day expresses, in some poor degree, the immense 
pride which is entertained by the English people in 
himself personally even more than in his achievements. 
It was not only that he had brought an arduous campaign 
to a successful finish; it was not only that he had 
rescued the Soudan from Dervish barbarism and given 
it back to civilisation that roused our enthusiasm. 
These are great achievements undoubtedly ; but what 
raised the acclaim to fever pitch was the feeling that 
in Lord Kitchener England had found a soldier of 
resource and of reserve power who would stand her 
in good stead in the hour of utmost need. For, to 
tell the truth, England is more than a little weary of 
the generals who advertise themselves, of the generals 
who are generals only on pay-day, of the generals 
who conduct bloodless and fatuous campaigns with the 
assistance of Mr. Lipton. A real general who can 
fight, and win, and say little about it is so rare that 
we were bound to give him a splendid cheer at the 
home-coming. 


The German Emperor and the Sultan have parted 
with much emotion and many expressions of mutual 
esteem. The visit has no doubt cost the Sultan much 
money, as the correspondents have been pointing out ; 
but as that will only mean the stopping of the salaries of 
a number of unfortunate officials, the Pearl of the Age 
will not be seriously distressed. His substantial gain is 
that he has been reintroduced, under fresh auspices, to 
his place among the European Powers. He is no longer 
at the mercy of the Concert, for Russia and France will 
never again play into the hands of Germany by coercing 
Turkey, and now that Crete has ceased to be a bone of 
contention, England and Italy are powerless. As for 
the Kaiser himself, he has come out with empty hands, 
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precisely as we predicted, Nothing is heard now of 
the extension of the Anatolian Railways, or of the 
harbour works at Haidar Pasha, though the Berlin 
papers were full of these matters a couple of weeks 
ago. Jerusalem has still to come, and then no doubt 
there will be speeches and fireworks in plenty; but it 
takes more than speeches and fireworks to get con- 
cessions from Abdul Hamid. He has got all he 
wanted, having lured Germany into a position in which 
she can be played off against Russia; but the ‘‘ German 
coaling station in the Levant” is still in the land of 
promises. 


What a curious propensity the Teuton possesses for 
saying the wrong thing. The London Germans arranged 
a kind of Bismarck Festival which came off on Wednes- 
day at the Queen’s Hall, and as Mr. August Manns was 
in charge of the musical arrangements, that part of the 
proceedings was all that could be desired. But the 
committee had the bad taste to put up an egregious 
person in the middle of it to deliver an ‘‘ oration,” a 
task which he performed mercilessly. Bismarck com- 
posed his own epitaph—a curt and pointed one as befits 
the man of great deeds—so there is no excuse for this 
superfluous whitewashing. Germany is his achievement 
and it will be his monument if his work is not undone 
by parasites and twaddlers. Speech-making was an 
art which he despised as much as Carlyle despised it, 
and his opinion of an orator who eulogised, among 
other things, his love of truth—his ‘‘ Wahrheitsliebe”— 
may be left to the imagination. Bismarck used the 
truth but sparingly, and he justified himself by the 
necessities of his position. Possibly it is of sufficient 
justification, but why should the official orator make 
himself and his subject ridiculous by missing the whole 
point of a great career ? 


The announcement has been made to the world with 
considerable solemnity that Mr. John Morley has been 
appointed to write the biography of Mr. William 
Gladstone. The comment which at once suggests itself 
is, that great biographers are born, not appointed ; and 
as Mr. Morley has been pressed into this task the 
world is threatened with another biography whose 
greatness will be mainly of the avoirdupois order. But, 
apart from this, it is doubtful if Mr. John Morley has 
the necessary equipment to reveal a man to his fellow- 
men, and especially such a man as Mr. Gladstone. For 
Mr. Gladstone was transcendently human, especially in 
his weakness, and that is just the element in his subject 
which will not appeal to this biographer by appointment. 
As in his previous efforts in biography Mr. Morley will 
give usa well-arranged collection of documents em- 
bedded in solid dissertations that have an_ insistent 
twang of sermon and Nonconformist Conscience. And 
the result will be that the real Gladstone, like the real 
Rousseau, will disappear under superabundant details. 
In this respect, of course, it will not be dissimilar to the 
usual inhuman authorised biography. But it will still 
leave the real Gladstone to be portrayed ; the Gladstone 
who was not a statesman but an ecclesiastic, who 
sacrificed every principle to snatch a majority, who 
sacrificed his best friends to keep himself in power. 


The moderate tone in which Sir William Harcourt, 
when speaking at Aberystwyth, described the defici- 
ences of our education system rather emphasises than 
hides those deficiencies. He declared education to be 
a fabric of three stories, in which there should be a 
basement of elementary instruction, a ground floor of 
secondary or intermediate education, and a first floor of 
university teaching. In England, he said, we have a 
basement and top floor, but no ground floor at all. In 
this respect the people of Wales are far ahead of us, 
having made great sacrifices to secure a proper system 
of intermediate education. Sir William spoke of the 
co-operation of the counties in different parts of Wales, 
and observed how much a similar understanding was 
needed among the educational authorities in England. 
As a matter of fact, the authorities who are entrusted 
with higher education in the English towns and 
counties not only refuse to co-operate, but are it 
numbers of places at open war with each other. It is 
our intention shortly to expose this disgraceful state of 
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national. chaos in a series of articles, in which the 
scandalous abuses and anomalies of our so-called 
education system will be mercilessly laid bare. 


The result of the withdrawal of the Turkish soldiers 
from Crete affords conclusive proof as to their responsi- 
bility for recent disturbances. The Mohammedans have 
materially changed their attitude towards the Christian 
population, and it is expected in influential quarters that 
a modus vivendi will be speedily arrived at, now that the 
prime instigators of outrage and disorder have been re- 
moved from the scene. It isa pity that all this was not 
accomplished long ago. The lives of thousands of our 
co-religionists, whom we affect to protect from the 
Sultan’s lust of extermination, might have been saved 
if our authorities at home had displayed ever so little 
consistency and firmness. It can hardly be said that 
recent events have taught any salutary lesson to the 
Porte, which accomplished its object, as usual, before 
action was taken by the Powers. We would suggest 
that preventive measures are more humane than tardy 
punishment. 


The latest news from China is not reassuring. 
Rumours of foul play at the Palace have again been 
disseminated, and the Empress Dowager’s ruse in 
calling in a French doctor by no means dispels our 
anxiety. The Chinese Emperor is scarcely ever visible 
to the eyes of foreigners, and it would have been an 
easy matter to palm off a sickly youth of twenty-five 
(and there are plenty of youths of the sort in China) on 
the European physician. In the meantime the Chinese 
soldiery continues to commit outrages on Englishmen 
with impunity ; and it must be obvious to everybody 
that the Empress-Dowager’s tactics are to make the 
country too hot for the initiators of modern progress. 


Unless Mr. Rhodes had told us himself we should not 
have supposed that he had the gift of prophecy. It is 
true that he informed us some time ago that future 
wars would arise out of disputes regarding tariffs and 
trade, a forecast which looks as if it might be fulfilled 
in China ; but against that prescience there must always 
be placed, as an offset, his deadly failure to foresee the 
end of the Jameson Raid. It seems, however, that 
Mr. Rhodes, like the weather-prophets, can achieve a 
happy hit upon occasion. At an open-air demonstration 
in Cape Town in favour of an immediate Redistribution 
Bill, he informed his audience that he foresaw the 
Fashoda incident. To this extent: four years ago he 
told Baron de Courcel, the French Ambassador, that the 
great risk in Africa was the prospect of the French 
reaching the Nile, and there trying to block the road 
from the Cape to Cairo. He also told the French 
Ambassador, with the knowledge and approval of 
Lord Rosebery, that if this were attempted England 
would fight. Apart from its quality of prophecy, this 
is a very important statement, because it shows with 
the utmost clearness that the French Government 
entered, open-eyed, upon what was practically a fili- 
bustering expedition. Our thanks are due to Mr. Rhodes 
for this timely declaration. 


Now that the London County Council has acquired 
the tramways, it is only reasonable that it should be 
permitted to manage them in the best possible manner. 
But in order to do this it must have a first-class Chief 
Officer of Tramways, and to induce such a man to 
undertake the office it must offer a first-class salary. 
This is the reason why the Highways Committee recom- 
mended the Council to make the salary of the Chief 
Officer £1500 a year. There was opposition to this 
proposal, of course, but the objectors were probably 
ignorant of the fact that in tramway management, under 
an incompetent chief, it is the easiest matter possible to 
drop a few thousand pounds a year upon the mis- 
handling of horses alone. Stinginess in this matter 
would be ridiculous in view of the fact that, in a short 
time, the Chief Officer will have under his control from 
200 to 300 miles of tramways. 


In Puvis de Chavannes died the most original 
monumental painter of the century. Unlike the other 
décorators of his country, he went back behind Tiepolo, 
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Rubens, Veronese, even behind Raphael, to find his in- 
Spiration in one of the great originals of Italian art, 
Piero della Francesca, and in such surmises as he 
could frame from Roman remains of what the Greeks 
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understood by monumental painting. But his art, 
nourished at the fountain of antiquity and searching 
the ancient levels of exaltation, betrays none the less 
the temper of a modern; pensive melancholy and pity 
made the ‘‘ Poor Fisherman,” and a like sentiment 
gave to the landscape of the larger decorations its 
power to rebuke and overwhelm the human figures at 
their most heroic. This landscape was reduced to 
simple terms by an extraordinary exercise of the 
imagination that seized on its essential moving features, 
and was adapted alike to a key of thought and to archi- 
tectural congruity with its setting by translation into a 
light, blue tonality. The learned draughtsman, aim- 
ing at sheer expressiveness, grudging all cleverness, 
arrived at a kind of rough-hewn rudeness in his figures. 
They stand sparsely about his vast landscape like blocks 
of some primeval sculpture, begun by a giant, disturbed 
by a poet, and finished by a child. The man was 
simple and dignified with his work. He was kindly 
and easy of access ; but the visitor had to go very early 
in the morning, because the painter’s working day was 
that of a field labourer. His persistence in a remote 
and exalted art met, in good time, with general recog- 
nition, and Paris, Amiens, Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
and lately Bosten, employed his genius on public 
buildings. London has nothing from his hand. 


New Zealand, the laboratory of social and political 
experiments, has this week definitely adopted a scheme 
of Old Age Pensions. Already one member of the Im- 
perial Parliament has signified his intention of going to 
the Antipodes to study the operation of the Act. Al- 
though, of course, the conditions which obtain in a 
thinly-peopled, sixty-year-old Colony must be very dif- 
ferent from those which exist in an old and crowded 
country like Great Britain, the experiment will be 
watched with immense interest. In future the New 
Zealand working man of sixty-five years of age, who has 
lived a life of honest toil, will be assured an income of 
#1taweek. The New Zealand Government, accepting 
labour as the basis of national prosperity, does not 
see why the worker should not be quite as fully 
entitled to some State provision against poverty 
in old age as a Civil servant or other employé. 
Last week Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ridiculed the idea 
that we should be called upon to provide old-age pen- 
sions for the dissolute and idle. Who in his senses 
ever suggested that we should? New Zealand cer- 
tainly will not do so, and if the trial she is about to 
make is successful, some stronger arguments than those 
relied on by the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
needed to prevent Great Britain from following in the 
footsteps of the Colony. 


The Water Committee of the London County Council 
have lost no time in formulating a scheme for rescuing 
London from the chronic anxiety in which it is kept by 
the water companies. Roughly, the recommendations 
to be laid before the Council on Tuesday next may be 
classified under two heads: first, the immediate acqui- 
sition of the undertakings of the eight companies, in 
order that the mains may be connected; second, the 
taking of steps forthwith to secure an additional supply 
of 200,000,000 gallons per day from Wales at a cost of 
416,546,000. From the unscrupulous denial of abso- 
lute facts with which the scheme has been received by 
the supporters of the companies in the press, it is clear 
that it will be opposed by all the arts known to the in- 
terested parties. But there can be no paltering with the 
question now. The experience of 1898 has clenched 
for ever the arguments in favour of superseding the 
companies and supplementing the supply. 


We hope the Commissioner of Police will for once 
show himself awake to his duty in connexion with the 
case of Constable 381 E. This officer of the law 
appeared at Bow Street on Wednesday, and charged a 
respectable Strand publican with the usual ‘‘ obstruc- 
tion,” ‘‘ disorderly conduct” and so forth. His manner 
was not convincing, and when the defendant came to 
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tell his tale it soon appeared that the language, threats 
and obstruction had been on the side of the constable 
and not by his victim. The publican had some time 
ago reported the policeman for misbehaviour, and this 
was his way of taking revenge, or as he remarked in 
his own choice style while dragging the prisoner off to 
Bow Street: ‘‘ This is where I get a bit of my own back.” 
Now if the police force is to regain public confidence, 
this sort of thing, which is growing much too common, 
must be dealt with sharply and decisively. If Policeman 
381 E told his tale on oath, he committed perjury ; and 
the Public Prosecutor, as well as the Chief Com- 
missioner, should interfere. 


If the Irish members, Nationalist and Unionist, 
possess any power of cohesion, and of common action, 
now is the time for them to act. We referred last week 
to the blunder committed by some wooden-headed 
official at the Irish Local Government Board, who 
refused to sanction the excellent appointment of a lady 
as poor-rate collector in the Clogher Union. The lady 
had performed the work to everybody’s entire satis- 
faction for some years as her father’s deputy, and on 
her father’s death the guardians did their obvious duty 
in continuing her in the post. The Board, that is to 
say, the permanent officials, vetoed the appointment, 
giving for their action certain reasons which, on ex- 
amination, proyed to be erroneous alike in law and in 
practice. But the wooden-headed one’s dignity was at 
stake, and after resorting to various expedients, he 
succeeded, on Wednesday last, in getting the Board to 
send down sealed orders from Dublin, dissolving the 
local Board, and appointing paid officials to act in their 
place. 


It seems remarkable that those who agitate so vio- 
lently for bird protection at home can view with equa- 
nimity the destruction of big game abroad. Close on 
the announcement of Lord Delamere’s return from 
Somaliland with unrivalled trophies of the chase, comes 
the news that Mr. Seton-Karr’s party of sporting ex- 
terminators will start for the same region in a few days. 
A vacancy is even announced, ‘‘ owing to the inability 
of an officer to obtain leave.” This has a peculiar 
interest at the present juncture, and it is to be regretted 
that similar obligations do not restrain the civilians of 
the expedition. The international conference on the 
Anarchists, or that on the Tsar’s rescript, might 
very well devote its more serious moments to the con- 
sideration of some means of staying the slayer’s hand. 


It is not improbable that the work, already heavy, of 
the Secretary of the M.C.C. may be doubled on the 
completion of the new racket court which is being 
erected at great expense behind the pavilion. Mr. 
Lacey will, in fact, have a busy winter season to occupy 
his spare non-cricketing months. There is reason to 
believe that he is somewhat exercised over the delicate 
question of reserving seats in the members’ enclosure at 
the big cricket-matches. It is said that a suggestion 
was recently made to the effect that numbered passes 
might with advantage be issued, available during the 
luncheon hour only. Mr. Lacey, we believe, is inclined 
to give the proposal, which came from a non-member, 
his careful consideration. 


We join with a very large circle in sorrow at the 


’ recent death of Mr. Gleeson White. Men are not too 


common who have so real a love of various arts as he, 
and who combine that devotion with a gift of witty ex- 
pression and with so amiable a personality. It is not 
unusual, of course, to find established reputation 
treated with amiability by writers upon art; what dis- 
tinguished Mr. White was his quick admiration for any 
promise in a beginner ; indeed, the only reproach likely 
to be brought against him is that of excessive readiness 
to discover talent. If it is difficult to forgive all 
the consequences of that in the diffusion of what may 
be called ‘‘ studio” art, it must be remembered that the 
fault lies with the rankness of the crop rather than with 
the man who rejoiced over the promising sprouts. He 
will be missed by many friends, and among the popu- 
larisers of art it will be difficult to find a successor so 
well informed and so fair-minded. 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


‘THE Brisson Ministry is dead. That is not of course 
a wonderful event when we consider the difficult 
conditions under which a French Ministry is born and 
subsequently clings to life ; but in this case the manner 
of its taking off was certainly remarkable. That quick 
stab from behind which it received from General 
Chanoine gave a certain dramatic value to the 
incident. It has happened also that M. Brisson, 
being now politically dead, has secured a measure of 
sympathy, trimmed up with praise, which he never 
received when he was politically alive. For it is now 


seen, at least in this country, that M. Brisson stood for ° 


civil liberty against the threatened incoming of military 
despotism. He did not constitute himself the champion 


of Dreyfus ; but to the Etat Major he made it very ~ 


plain that he was in favour of justice, even although in 
attaining justice he had to overturn the decision of a 
court-martial. It is only now that we can see with any 
degree of clearness what courage was required by the 
man who took this line. For not only had M. Brisson 
to distrust the lukewarm opportunism of his own col- 
leagues, he had also to fear the treachery of his War 
Minister. But great as his doubts of General Chanoine’s 
honesty may have been, M. Brisson could never have 


dreamed that he would betray him openly on the tribune. - 


This betrayal, indeed, was so gross and so dramatically 
effective, that one is almost forced to the conclusion 
that it was prearranged. In any case it was politically 
effective ; but General Chanoine in accomplishing his 
end has forfeited all right to be considered an honour- 
able man, or even a capable soldier. 

And now the question presents itself: What is to 
follow the Brisson Ministry? President Faure has 
already called up the usual heads of groups, M. Ribot 
and the others, and they have passed the time in the 
usual confabulations. Under normal conditions, one or 
other of these powerless leaders would form a Ministry 
of sand—a Ministry that would endure until the next 
spring tide; but the conditions are very far from 
normal. On the one hand there is a Chamber of 
Deputies, with absolutely no definite notion of what 
it wants; on the other hand there is the General 
Staff, with an absolutely clear notion of what it wants. 
As the basis and stand-by of any Ministry there is an 
irresolute Chamber of Deputies; as the basis and 
stand-by of the General Staff there is a_ perfectly 
resolute army. Given these conditions, and with the 
resolute ready to pounce upon the irresolute, it does 
not require a prophet to foretell that the General Staff, 
if it so decides, can make itself master of France. And 
in a few days we shall know what is the will of the 
General Staff in this matter. For the key to the whole 
position is Dreyfus. If the Court of Cassation decides 
to give him another trial the General Staff will inter- 
vene. Everything else in France at this moment is un- 
certain; that alone is certain. Even if M. Dupuy, 
as is said, will be able to form a cabinet, matters 
will be only slighty improved. President Faure may 
shuffle and reshuffle his pack of politicians and the 
General Staff will sit watching with arnused indifference. 
Should the civil authority, however, decide to set aside 
the court-martial and give Dreyfus another trial, France 
will be face to face with a military despotism. 

Under ordinary circumstances we could, in England, 
look upon this threatened overturn, not exactly with in- 
difference, but with a wholly detached mind. But as 
the conditions in France itself are abnormal, so are they 
also abnormal in her relation to this country. At the 
present moment there is no authoritative confirmation of 
the news that the Fashoda trouble is settled. The state - 
of affairs in France presents itself as the noisy rapids 
leading inevitably to the Niagara leap. That being so, 
it follows that Baron de Courcel and Lord Salisbury 
present themselves as two disputants adrift on the 
Fashoda raft, which, like all other things in France, 
is hurrying towards the abyss. It is tragic, of course, 
this battle of the Blue and Yellow Books, with the 
authors of them embarked upon the rapids ; but it is 
also surprisingly comic. Here sits the Baron, and 
there, opposite to him, sits my Lord. The noise of 
many waters is in his ears, yet that does not prevent 
the Baron from attempting to ‘‘ explore” the Fashoqa 
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question. He does it with energy, with insistence, with 
rhetoric, with declamation. To himself he is a great 
success ; he is having an enjoyable afternoon; he has 
already decided in his own mind the phrases he will use 
when he comes to describe this historic scene in his 
memoirs. My Lord, sitting opposite, listens to this 
gesticulating Frenchman with ill-concealed impatience. 
‘If this silly man,” he says to himself, ‘‘ would only 
cease to chatter, and come to business! I have asked 
him, as a formality, to remove his expedition and his 
flag from Fashoda, but I am willing to consider all 
other questions regarding the Nile Valley. Fashoda is 
a malarial swamp of absolutely no value to anybody. 
Why, then, does the silly man not cut it and come to 
real business? Does he not see that I must make a 
little stand somewhere for the appearance of the thing ? 
But outside the question of Fashoda he will find me 
complacent enough.” So he sits there listening, in the 
stolid English manner, and with a cynicism that is not 
in the least English in his heavy, half-closed eyes. 

That is a view of the situation which has presented 
itself this week, but affairs are moving with such speed 
that we must rearrange our point of view from hour to 
hour. The Brisson Ministry is dead; and that may be 
the one circumstance required to bring about a certain 
solution of the Fashoda question. For what a Minister, 
who was dependent for his power on popular vote, 
could not venture to do, the permanent officials at the 
Quai d’Orsay may very readily accomplish. They 
know very well that Marchand’s position is utterly 
untenable, not only politically but physically, and they 
may seize the present interregnum to achieve his relief. 
For no doubt Captain Baratier, now that he has arrived 
in Paris, has made it clear to the French officials that 
the expedition is derelict, and in need of instant 
assistance. And as an official is simply an official with 
nothing to lose personally by his policy, it may well be 
that Baron de Courcel will receive instructions to come 
to terms with Lord Salisbury. Such an arrangement 
would naturally be based upon his lordship’s telegraphic 
dispatch of g September to Sir E. Monson. In that 
dispatch, as we showed in our columns two weeks ago, 
Lord Salisbury, while holding fast to Fashoda, practi- 
cally gave up the Bahr-el-Ghazl. No doubt, with the 
assistance of Sir E. Monson, his lordship has now en- 
larged his claim, while in recent dispatches he has 
developed a surprising emphasis. But we have no 
guarantee that the old passion for graceful concession 
may not revive after the present heroics have been 
forgotten. 

In any case we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on having shown two weeks ago that Fashoda, in 
itself, is a comparatively unimportant place, and that 
what we must conserve at a!l hazards is the whole 
watershed of the Nile. What we said then is now re- 
peated on all sides, so that Lord Salisbury is in a posi- 
tion to know exactly what the people of this country 
desire. They desire not only that Marchand’s expedi- 
tion shall retire from Fashoda, but that in future the 
flying of the French flag shall be limited to the French 
Congo. There must be no halting in this matter, no 
compromise, no concession. We have been trifled with 
by France on the question of boundaries far too long. 
Even Lord Salisbury now knows that we have reached 
the limit of our patience. We scarcely can believe 
that his colleagues will again permit him to ‘‘ climb 
down.” 


IS OUR NAVY READY? 


“| MERE are many things in our navy which at this 

time of crisis we might wish had been changed. 
Our Admiralty system is not really adapted to the waging 
of a great war; it may be excellent for peace, but the 
division of responsibility, which is its chief characteristic, 
is not at all a good feature in a great struggle. It is 
too late, however, to ‘‘ swop horses” now that we stand 
on the brink of the Rubicon ; and of the officers who com- 
pose the present board, all are men of very considerable 
capacity and organizing power. Admirals Sir F. 
Richards, Bedford and Wilson are a trio whom it 
would be difficult to beat. We could also wish that 


five years ago the urgent representations then made 
with regard to the re-arming of the old ships had been 
To-day, of the reserve battleships at Ports- 


listened to. 
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mouth, no less than five are saddled with antediluvian 
muzzle-loading armaments. 

But, generally speaking, the country is well prepared 
for war with a single Power. The great efforts of 
recent years have borne fruit; indeed, but for the un- 
happy and disastrous engineers’ strike, our position 
would be almost impregnable. We are strong in 
modern battleships, though the French have five which 
are in all probability faster than any of ours; strong in 
cruisers, and quite respectable in the best type of 
torpedo craft. We have an immense personnel trained 
for war. Our officers and bluejackets are magnificent ; 
for if the first lack in some degree that scientific educa- 
tion which is impagted abroad and which should be 
imparted at home, they possess the great element of 
character. Said Marmont, ‘I should prefer a general 
whose mind corresponded to a value of five, and whose 
character to a value of ten, to a general with a mind of 
fifteen and a character of eight.” The numerical equiva- 
lents are whimsical, but the statement is highly in- 
structive. 

The points of danger for us are these: first, the scattered 
disposition of the twelve battleships forming our Reserve 
Fleet, in the face of a much smaller but powerful French 
squadron concentrated at Brest and probably fully 
manned; and second, the want of a large flotilla of 
cruisers at home to cover our commerce and our exposed 
ports till our blockading fleet is assembled. There are 
signs, however, that the Admiralty is fully alive to the 
needs of the situation—indeed, if it were not, its action 
would be criminal. It is, perhaps, a little difficult to 
understand why the Portguard Squadron was allowed 
to disperse on 15 October, just on the eve of the crisis. 
Surely its retention in the Bristol Channel or at Milford 
Haven would neither have excited comment nor have 
provoked the French, while it would have been a most 
valuable precaution. There is no reason to suppose 
that we shall not be able to mobilise at least a dozen 
cruisers and as many destroyers, now out of commission 
and in the A Reserve, inside twenty-four hours. Buta 
newly mobilised ship is not fit at once to go into action 
against long-commissioned ships, as several very, in- 
structive instances in our past history show. If, then, 
it is regard for foreign susceptibilities which delays 
the gathering together of a good fleet at home, such re- 
gard is misplaced. The interests of national defence 
come before any other, and it is well known that the 
battleships of the Reserve Fleet could not concentrate 
inside forty-eight hours, or perhaps a very much longer 
period. 

In another direction precautions may need to be taken. 
China, Brazil, Chili and the Argentine own a number of 
very fine and speedy Elswick cruisers. If these ships 
passed into an enemy’s hands, they might do enormous 
damage to our trade; for, on the whole, they are 
faster than any cruisers we possess. However well 
prepared we are, that is a good maxim of the strate- 
gist’s, ‘‘one cannot be too strong for a decisive battle” ; 
at the same time, fast mail steamers (in which branch 
of mercantile marine our merchant service is, unhappily, 
falling behind certain others) should be secured. The 
German Government sold three such steamers to Spain 
early in the present year, and one may venture to 
suggest that Spain would part with them to England 
for a fair consideration. Of course, the decision to 
acquire these ships must depend largely on the resolve 
come to in our English Cabinet Council, which, as we 
write, is still unknown. Should the Cabinet stand firm 
with regard to the Nile Valley and Bahr-el-Ghazl 
province, no time should be lost. The action of the 
United States Government, in the spring of this year, 
is an excellent precedent to follow. Though very 
superior in naval strength to its antagonist, it did not 
hesitate to strengthen its navy thus. 

On foreign stations our position is one of great 
strength, with the exception of the Mediterranean, 
where, without the Channel Squadron, we are out- 
numbered iu battleships, cruisers and torpedo craft. 
But the Channel Squadron is near at hand, at Arosa 
Bay, and could come to aid very quickly; then our 
superiority in battleships becomes overwhelming. In 
cruisers we should be about equal to our rivals. It is 
difficult to understand why so many inferior ships are 
allowed to linger on in our Mediterranean fleet, when 
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new and excellent vessels are lying in the dockyard 
basins. Such weak points in our dispositions ought 
not to exist, especially now that the French are massing 
their very best ships at Toulon. 

A final and. very valuable reserve of vessels is avail- 
able for England, though not perhaps at very short 
notice, for the numerous small and fast passage boats 
and mail steamers we possess, which would be most 
useful for scouting in the Channel and watching hostile 
torpedo craft. We have also a large number of ships 
being constructed for foreign navies. Only this week a 
large battleship was launched for Japan on the Thames, 
while the Armstrong yard, Messrs. Vickers and the 
Clyde yards are crowded with. superb battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers. At a word from Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Goschen these ships would be ours, and 
they would be pressed forward to completion with an 
energy and rapidity which would astonish the world. 
But, since to take them except in the hour of supreme 
need would be ungenerous to the States for which 
they are being built, and would be injurious to our ship- 
building trade, this is a measure that should be post- 
poned to the very last. Still there has been so much 
talk about the inexpediency of building for foreign 
Powers in England that it is well to remind pessimists 
of this fact. Let us build for every one, because the 
more we build for foreign navies, the more dependent 
upon us they will be and the greater will also be our 
ultimate reserve. As to the present crisis one may use 
the words of Pericles on a memorable occasion, ‘‘ There 
is no cause for despondency but every reason for con- 
fidence.”” The French navy is a vastly better force than 
most Englishmen suspect,but it is heavily outnumbered ; 
and though it will not go down without a desperate 
and heroic resistance, no expert can feel a doubt as to 
the result of a conflict. H. W. W. 


THE LAW AND THE JUDGES. 


“THE Legal Year was opened with all due pomp and 

ceremony at the Courts on Monday, and for the 
next nine months or so the judges will diligently draw 
their salaries, and will occasionally perform their duties. 
A round dozen of them perform those duties in a way 
that provides much amusement to such of the Junior 
Bar as know any law, and are the cause of unspeakable 
dismay and wrath among the unhappy litigants who 
suffer from their vagaries. Some of them were capable 
judges once, but have ‘‘gone off” rapidly of recent 
years ; others of them were damaged political remnants 
—bad stuff to start with, and not likely to improve with 
keeping. Any profession or business or trade that is 
managed on rational lines provides for the retiring and 
pensioning off of its veterans and its incapables : the 
Law alone, supposed to be the sum of all reason, has 
provided no means of compulsorily getting rid of vener- 
able impotence. He may still sit on the bench, ‘‘ sans 
eyes, sans teeth, sans everything,” but till he himself sees 
fit to resign, a living judge is practically immovable. The 
text-books of constitutional law tell us that this is part 
of the dear-bought heritage of freedom, and that it is 
indissolubly connected with Runnymeade and Ship- 
money and the Bill of Rights. It may be so, but it is 
sometimes inconvenient. 

One result of dilatory and incompetent judicial 
machinery is to be seen in that fact that legal business 
continues steadily to fall off. As compared with this 
time last year just half the number of cases have been 
entered in the Queen’s Bench Division. Such a legal 
** landskide” is no doubt partly the result of accident, 
but no combination of accidents can account for the 
growing reluctance of business men to have recourse to 
the law courts for the settlement of their disputes. It is 
not that our laws are worse or worse administered now 
than they were in the past. On the contrary, they are 
better. But education, intelligence, business methods 
have been advancing by leaps and bounds, while the 
lawyers have been advancing at a snail’s pace. Law, 
indeed, is the last thing to be reformed or altered. 
The lawyers are content to have it as it is, and the 
litigants are utterly devoid of the continuity and com- 
bination that are essential for reform. And so the 
abuses persist and breed fresh abuses mitigated only 
when some ferocious reformer—a Bentham or a 
Romilly—comes to the front and spends his life in 
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exposing and denouncing them, or it is only fair to 
add, when a strong and great judge comes to the 
front and withers up a whole wilderness of petty 
and harassing technicalities in the furnace-heat of his 
just indignation. How, otherwise, was it that the late 
Master of the Rolls banished frivolous and dilatory 
appeals from his Court, and has not the attitude of 
the Lord Chief Justice had its effect in stopping some at 
least of the vexatious and blackmailing libel actions 
against newspapers that used at one time to cumber and 
block the lists on the Queen’s Bench side ? 

But we cannot arrange for a constant supply of 
Russells at the Bar or on the Bench, and our general 
complaint against the administration of our law—its 
lack of ‘*humanity””—remains unmodified. Nowhere 
in the world is law administered with less sympathy, 
with less of the milk of human kindness, than in our 
happy and free England. The poor man had better go 
hang himself than go to law either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant ; while, if he is a prisoner on a criminal charge, 
Heaven help him! The game is largely fought with 
money-bags, and if a man has unlimited funds, and also 
a passably good case, he is likely to be lucky in the 
lottery ; but if he be without the all-essential, he should 
agree quickly with his adversary lest a worse thing 
befall him. There was once, it is said, a famous 
counsel who, when he attained to the dignity of a coat- 
of-arms, recognised this fundamental fact of the pro- 
fession by adopting as his motto the words ‘‘s7 nummis 
immunts,” which, in his lighter moments, he was wont 
to translate—‘‘ down with the money and I'll get you 
off.” The story is not vouched for by Burke, and it is, 
perhaps, apocryphal ; but there is truth in it for all that. 
Given a tired jury, a worn-out judge and a big fee, and 
we know which side will win the case. 

Just at present it is the administration of the criminal 
law that attracts the most anxious attention. The new 
Criminal Evidence Act has worked a revolution in our 
procedure, and, welcoming it heartily as we do, it will 
require to be watched in its operations, lest, in the 
hands of those judges who think it their duty to secure 
convictions, a good weapon of justicé be turned into a 
weapon of oppression. The theory that the undefended 
prisoner found his advocate and defender on the Bench 
will not hold water in view of the prevalent tone of 
some of the most prominent of our judges. Perhaps it 
is only natural for an old Crown prosecutor to regard. 
an appearance in the dock as a pretty sure sign of 
depravity and guilt ; but we could have wished that Sir 
Forrest Fulton in his charge at the Old Bailey on 
Monday—in some respects a notable and worthy pro- 
nouncement—had not thought it his duty to talk of the 
necessity of the judge sometimes coming to the assist- 
ance of counsel in securing the conviction of the “‘clever 
and astute criminal,” and thus seeing that ‘‘ the ends of 
justice were not frustrated.”” We venture to say most 
emphatically that it is no part of the duty of a judge, 
when the Crown is represented by counsel and the 
prisoner is undefended, to constitute himself an additional 
counsel for the prosecution. Some of the other judges 
also have been expatiating on the increase of perjury 
that must result in permitting prisoners to tell their own 
tale in opposition to the charge put forward against 
them by the police. We would only suggest that if 
these judges would as diligently sift and examine the 
evidence of the policeman as they propose to do that of 
the prisoner, they would find that the perjury is not all 
on one side. Indeed, we might go further and say that 
police evidence as at present conducted is nine times out 
of ten, and quite apart from deliberate perjury, so 
selected as to constitute a gross hardship and injustice. 
When the police have got their ‘‘ theory” of a case, 
and are engaged in tracking down a criminal, do they 
always pay the same attention to the evidence which 
they discover in his favour as to that which tells against 
him? Notoriously it is not so. The favourable facts 
are suppressed or ignored, while the unfavourable are 
arrayed and advanced with crushing effect. Why 
should not the prisoner have the benefit of the whole 
report of the agents of the Crown, of the facts that 
might serve him as well as of those that go to hang. 
him? The machinery of justice, from the policeman to 
the judge, ought to be impartial, and the results of its 
working ought to be accessible to both sides. Then. 
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‘settlement. 


indeed would our criminal justice be for the first time 
really impartial in its blindness, not as at present blind 
only to anything that might give fair play to the man in 
the dock. 


THE AFRIDI SETTLEMENT. 


tae terms of the arrangement for the future control 
and management of the Khyber Pass, as tele- 
graphed to England, do not require lengthened com- 
ment, for the reason that, with some pretence of 
introducing new provisions, some obvious, some 
irrelevant, and some unnecessary, the old arrangement 
which has existed for many years is maintained with 
very slight modification. So small a mouse was never 
before produced by a mountain in labour ; so trifling a 
political change was never effected by 70,000 men, 
and a campaign conducted by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian Army. The Afridis are informed that 
“having ruptured their agreements and forfeited their 
allowances,” they have forced the Government to take 


and hold the Pass; while immediately afterwards we © 


are informed that ‘‘the Government will continue the 
allowances and maintain a militia recruited from the 
Afridis and other clans (sic) which will be commanded 
by British officers.” This means, that the Pass will, 
as before, be held by Afridi militia, who are to be under 
somewhat more regular discipline and control. So far 
good—if the control can be better maintained by half a 
dozen English officers than, as hitherto, by one English 
Commandant and subordinate native officers of high 
character and large experience. The old system worked 
exceedingly well under Colonel Warburton and his 
distinguished second-in-command, until it broke down 
suddenly, from no inherent weakness of its own, -but 
owing to the adoption by the Indian authorities of an 
irritating frontier policy, and the criminal folly of the 
Peshawar officers in not strengthening the posts when 
they knew an outbreak was imminent. In any case the 
English people will be satisfied with any arrangement 
which provides for the continuous security of the 
Khyber, and it deprecates a repetition of the humiliating 
episodes which preceded and made obligatory the ill- 
devised and worse-conducted Afridi campaign. 

The language of the statement of terms leaves much 
to be desired in the way of lucidity, sense and even 
grammar; but on such points, though they are not 
without importance, it may be hypercritical to dwell. 
We would, however, suggest that the announcement 
“a railway will be built if necessary” is rather like a 
fly in amber. It is intended not for the Afridis but for 
the information of H.H. the Amir, and we shall note 
with interest the manner in which he receives it. The 
Government of India are probably waiting with an equal 
interest. The statement that ‘‘the Pass shall be open 
to trade” has an encyclical ring about it ; but such pro- 
phecies are best unuttered. If the Government do their 
duty the pass will be open to trade; if they neglect it, as 
they did last year, it will be closed. The announcement 
‘a fort will be built at Lundi Kotal” reminds us that 
there was an excellent and sufficient fort there, designed 
and built by British engineers, until we allowed its 
destruction by the Afridis; and the promise ‘‘to arrange 
for supports” might have been omitted from the state- 
ment, since the duty is one both obvious and ordinary, 
although it was, last year, shamefully neglected. 
Further than this and the slovenly English, the procla- 
mation seems to call for little remark. ‘‘ Reuter” adds 
a rather funny tag: ‘‘The statement that the new 
Viceroy will decide as to the future political control of 
the Pass is incorrect.” It is difficult to fathom the 
mysteries of this oracular utterance, but we presume 
that the simple and somewhat primitive arrangements 
on which we have commented are not, like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, unchangeable, and that the 
new Viceroy will be occasionally permitted to inspect 
and revise the sacred work of his secretaries, under- 
secretaries and baboos, the lower order of which 
hierarchy rather than the higher would seem to have 
been engaged on the preparation of the Afridi terms of 
Still, we are glad to have any settlement, 
to see any prospect of an end to the long, tedious and 
wasteful wars we have waged with these native tribes. 
‘We withold the appropriate tag. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 


[BY AN OLD FRIEND. | 


KNEW Harold Frederic ever since he came over to 
London for the ‘‘ New York Times,” and was at first 
much puzzled to ‘‘place” him. He was, of course, 
American, patriotically and flamboyantly so, and like a 
good American he was ever ready to point out our 
many faults and failings, and to contrast them with the 
full-orbed perfection of the other hemisphere. But this, 
on closer acquaintance, was soon seen to be little more 
than a bad newspaper habit from which few Americans, 
and no American journalists, seem able to escape. At 
first he was nervously anxious about his European 
news, and as I was in a position to help him, as regards 
Germany, Austria and Russia especially, we soon be- 
came friends. We were just of an age, both keen 
partisans (on opposite sides) on the Irish question, and 
as our tastes in drinks were not dissimilar, we some- 
times sat up very late settling the affairs of the universe. 
In these hours of ease the self-assertive American 
journalist entirely disappeared, and the real Frederic, 
intensely curious about the movements and forces at 
work in Europe, came to the front. It was natural 
enough that after he had felt his strength in literature 
he should become an out-and-out Londoner, but even at 
this early stage it was clear that he had quite definitely 
renounced the raw and half-formed civilisation of the 
West, and had come to Europe to stay. Indeed, he 
finally admitted one day, when challenged, that, after 
having seen what real world-politics meant, nothing 
would have tempted him to go back to America and 
take up his pen again in the squalid struggle for a living 
at the public expense that is called politics in America, 
His father’s family was of German Palatine descent— 
called ‘‘ Dutch” in the Eastern States—and he plunged 
at one time into German politics with almost as much 
zest as into Irish. But the land of the drill sergeant did 
not suit his temperament, and although he continued 
to visit Berlin, it was Germany’s international position 
and her relations to Russia that attracted him. One 
outcome of this was his book ‘‘ The Young Emperor,” 
an appreciation of William Il., at the time of his 
accession to the throne. It was a smart piece of 
journalistic work, and had some vogue at the time, but 
was of no real value. Characteristically enough, how- 
ever, Frederic could never be cured of the idea that it 
was an important contribution to European political 
literature. 

This at once will remind his friends of one of 
Frederic’s characteristics, his unqualified self-confidence, 
It was this that carried him through life. He felt him- 
self in Utica, in Albany and in New York very far 
above the men with whom he came into contact, and 
thus he developed a habit of mind that did not always 
ingratiate him with strangers. But he was capable when 
he liked, and generally he did like, of exercising a won- 
derful charm over his intimates. It was not a matter of 
what are commoaly called manners or courtesy. I fancy 
he rather gloried in ignoring social conventions, and he 
could, at times, be brutal in his rough aggressiveness. 
But none of his friends could remain long estranged ; 
a chance meeting, a few words, a big boyish laugh, 
and all was forgotten and forgiven. There was a mag- 
netism about the man. See him come into a friend’s room, 
in which there were perhapsas many strangers as acquaint- 
ances, and you might be sure that before ten minutes 
were over, before the sparkle had gone out of the 
whisky and soda—which he did not refuse—he had 
constituted himself the master of that company, the 
centre of its conversation and the main contributor of 
reminiscence, anecdote and epigram. Sometimes he 
seemed inclined to claim this privilege as a right, and the 
incident of perhaps somewhat remote American life and 
manners, which happened to interest him at the time, 
would be related in merciless detail while the minutes 
passed into hours, and the reluctant audience thought 
of missed trains and neglected appointments. But 
Frederic, the fury of the anecdotist being upon him, 
would block the doorway with his towering bulk, and 
suffer no man to go till he had fashioned the last link of 
the long chain, till he had elaborated his theme with a 
Rabelaisian minuteness of detail. But it was not 
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always thus : he was master also of the short American 
story that leaves you with a gasp at the audacity of its 
abrupt last sentence. Who that heard it can ever forget 
his story of Senator Webster and Mrs. President Polk ? 

His self-confidence and power of dominating strangers 
stood him in good stead in one of his first visits—if not his 
very first visit—to Berlin. The incident as he related it 
seemed natural enough to an American not brought up 
in awe of a military caste, but to those who knew 
Germany it was almost surprising that he came through 
it with his life. He had been paying some formal diplo- 
matic calls, and in the evening dropped in at the Café 
Bauer in the unwonted glory of a frock coat and a tall 
silk hat. This hat was carefully hung on a hatstand, 
and Frederic sat down to read an English newspaper 
just arrived. Enter a particularly fine specimen of the 
lieutenant, booted and spurred and sworded and 
epauletted. He brushed against the hatstand, knocked 
Frederic’s hat over into the sawdust, and swaggered to 
his seat without so much as looking round. The slight 


to the hat was more than Frederic could endure. In’ 


a towering passion he went to the lieutenant, stood 
over him and pointed to the object on the floor. 
‘* Pick up that hat, sir,” he roared. The officer stared 
amazed, the waiters were paralysed with terror at 
hearing one so much more than human so addressed 
by a civilian. ‘‘ Pick up that hat,” repeated Frederic 
in a tone more menacing than before. And the lieu- 
tenant did what he was told. He was as irresistibly 
dominated by the courage and force of the man, as a 
schoolboy before his master; or perhaps he thought 
Frederic carried the customary West American revolver. 

But Frederic was neither selfish nor a bully: the 
exercise of physical force in any way was repellant 
to him. He was in many respects, like one of 
Daudet’s méridionels, full of the joy of life, and he 
delighted in seeing others enjoy it with him. He would 
call on his friends to contribute freely to his enjoyment : 
if they did not, they were no friends of his; but, on the 
other hand, he would spare himself in nothing to pro- 
mote the enjoyment of his friends ; he was never happier 
than when his table at the club or in his house was sur- 
rounded by those whom he knew would listen to him, 
and would meet point with point into the small hours if 
need be. Like Landor, he ‘‘ warmed both hands before 
the fire of life” ; he was happy in the passing moment, 
and content to let the future take care of itself. 

He was indeed a singularly interesting personality, 
and it is impossible yet to realise that the big, powerful 
body, the keen, observing eyes, the deep voice and the 
wonderful laugh of Harold Frederic have passed 
away from us. He was so robust, so hearty, so 
thorough in all things that the sudden going out of the 
light is hard to realise. In ‘‘ Illumination” he con- 
trasted the Greek and Hebrew ideals of life. He was 
frankly Greek—Pagan if you like. He enjoyed life 
while he had it. Whence it came or what it all meant 
was a reflection that never troubled him. It is when 
we think of the work he might have done, the place he 
might have won in English literature during the next 
twenty years, that we begin to realise the loss we have 
suffered. 


IN PRAISE OF PIERRE LOUJJS. 


HOPING to call back certain hours of exquisite 
enjoyment, I once more turned the pages of 
** Les Chansons de Bilitis ” ‘‘ Aphrodite,” ‘‘ La Femme et 
le Pantin.” I have just closed the last of these, and 
Pierre Louijs’ work unfolds itself before me in the sun- 
shine like some brilliant stage pageant. These are 
books that surpass themselves; these are marvellous 
in their power of evocation, and memories awake and 
hover round me, laden with longing and regret. I 
recall the shiver of desert palms, the murmur of the 
oasis. Long caravans, loaded with rare stuffs and 
spices, file past, travelling towards mysterious horizons ; 
Arabs grouped round the evening fire, wrapped in their 
white woollen burnouses, repeat in monotonous cadence 
strange tales of passion and poetry; now and then 
their voices die away, and their dark gaze is veiled in 
reverie. 

Louijs has the magic power that belongs only to talent 
of the highest order, the power of creating an inefface- 
able impression, of calling up images of the most 


poignant intensity, just as in a perfect orchestra each. 
instrument contributes to the mass of tone ; and I pause 
to bless the English censorship which would never 
permit the translation of a novel of his, for it would be 
impossible to render the charm of the original, and 
shorn of one factor of emotion, the work would be like 
a lovely woman with a squint. 

Pierre Louijs’ first achievements showed a remark- 
able precocity. In 1892 he published ‘‘ Chrysis,” the 
first chapter of ‘‘ Aphrodite,” in a Belgian review, ‘‘ La 
Wallonie.” The author was then twenty-one, and this 
fragment had been written some time before. A series 
of his sonnets appeared in the same number of ‘La 
Wallonie,” for Louijs is a poet as well as a novelist, and 
his collected poems, which will, I hope, soon be given 
to the world, will be a revelation. They are known to 
but very few, and the readers of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
may be grateful to me for making them acquainted 
with one which, as far as I know, has never been re- 
printed :— 

‘*LA PRAIRIE. 
‘Un Ame est sur la route et méne un cheval pale, 

Doux et bridé d’argent et qui marche sans bruit, 

Une Ame est sur la plaine et le cheval la suit 

Qui dans ses belles dents tient le bout blanc du chale. 


‘‘Au front du cheval tremble un étang d’opale, 
A travers I’Ame tout le clair de lune luit, 
Ils s’avancent au gré de l’ineffable nuit, 
Passant de la prairie étincelante et pale. 


‘*Or les pieds délicats de l’Ame sur les prés, 
Voici qu’en leur sillage aux gazons éthérés 
Surgissent des lys lourds comme des tourterelles. 


‘Mais le cheval splendide ignore qu’en marchant 

Il brise 4 chaque pas les fleurs surnaturelles 

Et de ces blanches morts jonche les vastes champs.” 
We owe a debt of gratitude to Louijs for having written 
such a sonnet at a time when poets were losing them- 
selves in the most fantastic vérbal complications. From 
1892 onward, his progress has been rapid. Without 
advertisement of any sort, he has come to the front by 
sheer force of talent—a talent as proud as it is sincere. 

After a partial publication of the ‘‘Chansons de 
Bilitis,” ‘‘ Aphrodite” appeared in the ‘‘ Mercure de 
France” in 1894 under the title of ‘‘ L’Esclavage”’; the 
following year it was published in book form ; its suc- 
cess was immediate and extraordinary. I shall not 
describe the plot of ‘‘ Aphrodite”; this, to my mind, is 
not the critic’s task. The analysis of a work of imagi- 
nation is always more or less futile; the beauty of a 
book does not lie in its story, and, to pursue the simile 
I have already used, a critic who minutely relates the 
romancer’s incidents reminds me of a musician who, 
anxious to win appreciation for a symphony, dwells 
only on the part of the first violin. 

In connexion with ‘‘ Aphrodite,” I may say a few 
words as to the curious and highly original fashion in 
which Louijs treats the historical novel. In such works 
it is, of course, the writer’s task to give a vivid im- 
pression of exotism, to make his reader live the life 
created by his imagination, to lead him back through 
the course of centuries, to set him in another atmo- 
sphere, other scenery, to make him accept another code 
of morality. Masterpieces have been produced on 
such lines. Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbé” and his ‘‘ Héro- 
dias,” Anatole France’s ‘‘ Thais,” and those two strange 
monuments of erudition by a less well-known man, 
‘* L’Agonie” and ‘‘ Byzance,” the work of the Marseil- 
lais, Jean Lombard. 

By dint of skill and knowledge these writers have 
succeeded in giving us impressions that are clearly 
outside the range of modern life. But we judge of these 
impressions by modern standards, and if our vision is 
delighted, our admiration is none the less a _ perpetual 
astonishment. Louijs has adopted totally different 
methods, and I greatly admire that proud independence 
of intellect which has caused him to reject a process his 
erudition placed well within his reach. We feel no 
astonishment as we read ‘‘ Aphrodite.” Our eyes have 
no need to accommodate themselves to unexpected 
details. It is our souls that are enthralled. Louijs has 
made us Greeks, and. has caused us to accept all he 
chooses to write as natural and simple. All our senses 
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are taken captive simultaneously by a sort of magic 
wer, which only a writer of the first rank can wield. 
When I read ‘‘ Salammbé,” admitted masterpiece though 
it is, I always feel like one of those shaggy barbarians 
of the mercenary hordes, a stranger, wandering round 
the walls of Carthage. I admire and I wonder. A 
single step only, though a great one, for it implies genius, 
would differentiate this sensation from the pleasure we 
feel in looking over a collection of fine and curious 
engravings. Louijs has taken that step for us. We 
become Alexandrians ourselves for a few brief hours. 
We know those streets ; we have visited that port; we 
have wandered o’ moonlit nights in the gardens of 
Hermanubis. We, too, felt a thrill of holy horror, 
when, after the theft, the murder, the sacrilege of 
Demetrios, Chrysis, superb in all her crimes, showed to 
the amazed Alexandrians the unknown and incredible 
vision of a goddess contemplating her cherished city. 

Is it a surprising fact that Pierre Louijs never visited 
Alexandria before writing ‘‘Aphrodite” ? There are no 
ruins of the ancient city. The modern harbour is made 
over the spot where it stood. The writer did something 
better than to go in search of dubious vestiges on the 
spot itself. He went to Algiers to find the local colour 
he required in a land that has retained its antique 
flavour. There on the verge of the desert, watching 
the eternal drama of the sand, that winding sheet of life 
and glory, he created the tragic story of the loves of 
Demetrios and Chrysis, and it was the emotion born of 
this spectacle of sun-illumined nature that engendered 
his vision of Alexandria, rising radiant from her ashes. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no anachronism 
shocks us throughout. The taste and knowledge of the 
writer are both above reproach. If I may be hyper- 
critical for once, I will allow myself to find fault with 
him on the score of a detail of little importance, perhaps. 
The crime of Demetrios is triple ; three ordeals, in fact, 
are imposed on him by the woman he loves. I am 
tempted to ask the author if classic Greece offers us a 
single instance of those trinities of expiation or of 
recompense which abound in our own legends. The 
very idea is essentially Christian, a birth of the Middle 
Ages, developed in our Chansons de Gestes. But it 
were trivial to insist too strongly on this minor point. 

The perfect frankness with which Louijs approaches 
his readers ensures a refreshing change from the eternal 
monotony of the society novel in his treatment of love. 
His books are not immoral; they are constructed with 
a view to the morality of the times in which Pierre 
Louijs, an ancient Alexandrian author who lived 
Bc. . . ., observed andwrote. Love in his hands is no 
amiable pleasantry, dramatised to suit the exigencies of 
the novelist, devitalised and emasculated till it can give no 
offence to sentimental souls. Somewhere in ‘‘ Aphrodite” 
Pierre Louijs tells us that ‘‘ Love is Labour ; and the 
hardest of all labour.” It is in fact, a tragedy, over 
which destiny hovers, implacable. But Louijs has shown 
us love in another aspect too. 

How can I hope to convey the grace that breathes 
from the ‘‘ Chansons de Bilitis” ? All the pastorals of our 
decorated and diploma’d Academicians put together 
are not worth a single page of this exquisite lyrical 
romance, at once chaste and sensual. The one theme 
is love, its birth, its glory, its regrets, its death; when 
Bilitis saw her body fading, when wrinkles appeared, 
she ceased to sing; she had lived her life of beauty to 
the full, and asked for no forgiveness, for she had 
“loved much.” 

The conception of love as tragedy is admirably de- 
veloped in Louijs’ latest novel, ‘‘La Femme et le 
Pantin,” a terrible book, that clutches at one’s heart, 
and almost forces a cry of pity from one’s throat. Love 
broods over this fierce and sensual romance, producing 
a heartrending sense of the hopeless tangle of life. 
Spain is the background of this grim drama. From the 
technical standpoint the work is a four de force. To 
maintain a single situation throughout four-fifths of the 
book was a hazardous enterprise. Louijs has brought 
it to a successful issue. 

But what need to expatiate on the merits of an author 
who must be read in the original to be appreciated. I 
have no fears for Louijs. I know that he will climb 
ever higher on the upward path he has entered. After 
the appearance of ‘‘ Aphrodite” it was commonly said 
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How brilliant has been his refutation of his 
critics! He has shown himself capable of giving us 
the sweetest and the most violent of impressions. He 
has treated the eternal theme of Love in an entirely 
novel fashion, and it would be no exaggeration to apply 
to him the title ‘‘ Master of Love and of Lust.” 

A. GILBERT DES VOISINS. 


THE WHITMARSH TRIAL. 


“TS law has had fine sport with that very weak and 

disreputable person, John Lloyd Whitmarsh. It 
will be remembered that before the long vacation he 
was put on trial for his life. The prosecutor and the 
judge made noble efforts, but the pack did not run 
together, and failed to kill. The quarry was removed 
to safe keeping against the run of this week. While 
the law was taking its pleasure at its country seats, 
Whitmarsh, like a carted deer, lay in prison, but, unlike 
the less unhappy lower animal, was in full conscious- 
ness of the fact that in due course he would have to 
endure a repetition of the original ordeal. This second 
time the jury were kept better in hand and did not fail 
to bring in the verdict which the judge expected them 
‘fas reasonable men” to supply. The prisoner had 
then to listen to the barbarous jumble of cruelty and 
piety which constitutes the death formula of our law 
courts, and he has the final torture of awaiting the 
decision of the Home Secretary, although he is probably 
the only person in England who can fail to realise that 
the infliction of the sentence of the law is impossible. 
The judge knows it, the jury knows it, the Home Secre- 
tary knows it, and the wretched prisoner himself would 
know it if his mind and body were not reduced to 
collapse by the tortures to which they have been sub- 
mitted. The whole procedure with its ghastly mixture 
of farce and tragedy reminds us of some romance of the 
backwoods, where the victim, after a rude trial, is 
slung up on a false noose and given a rope to hold 
on by, while all the crowd knows that when, with 
a last cry of despair, he lets go, the untied noose will 
slip from his neck. We commend this situation to 
the attention of Mr. Justice Bigham, who, in pass- 
ing sentence, informed the prisoner that his situa- 
tion would act as a warning to other people. — 
Apart from the general stupidity of the present 
procedure of the law in such cases, two special 
points strike us as worthy of special notice, the first 
relating to the conduct of judges, and the second bear- 
ing on the attitude of the State to the particular crime 
for which Whitmarsh has been condemned. 

The conduct of judges in transcending the limits of 
their proper sphere is a subject upon which in recent 
times we have had occasion to make repeated comment. 
The last business of a judge is to use the Bench asa 
pulpit, and to read from it moral lessons. Mr. Justice 
Phillimore gravely denouncing the immorality of the 
relief it is his duty to dispense to couples seeking 
divorce, or Mr. Justice Hawkins or Mr. Justice Bigham 
approving the verdicts of their juries or scolding the 
prisoners they are about to sentence, act with the pro- 
priety of a hangman who should pause, with his hand 
on the lever, to utter a few remarks on the general 
advisability of capital punishment and its peculiar value 
in the case in hand. It is not because a crime is serious 
that a judge has to assist a jury in coming to a verdict ; 
it is not because punishment is deserved that he has to 
pass sentence. It is because the law has recognised 
certain acts as criminal, and has earmarked them with 
certain punishments, and because a judge receives a 
salary as executive officer of the law, that he has any 
status at all. His status is that of interpreter and 
agent; his expressed approval or disapproval is 
really a contempt of the Court in which he 
presides. Let us suppose the attitude assumed by 
Mr. Justice Bigham in the trial of Whitmarsh to have 
been the reverse of what actually appeared, and that he 
told the jury as follows: ,‘‘I believe that the law with 
regard to the crime of which the prisoner at the bar is 
accused is a relic of savage or medizval customs 
wholly inconsonant with the usage and belief of modern 
civilisation. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the unfortunate man performed the action, if he did 
perform it, with no intention against the life of his 
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atient. It may be that there was a’ grave error in 
judgment ; it may be that the fatal result was due to 
one of the malign chances that occur in all the opera- 
tions of surgery in a percentage of cases. It is our 
duty to recognise here that such actions are regarded 
by the law as criminal, but it may be permitted us to 
reflect that a surgeon may well balance in his mind the 
certain evil and misery resulting from the birth of an 
undesired and illegitimate child against the uncertain 
risk of an operation; we may balance the certain ruin 
of a young woman’s reputation, the addition to a 
crowded land of an unwanted child, unhappy from its 
birth, and the disruption produced in the families of 
the parents against a reputed crime ; we may balance 
the evils that make for child-murder against the risks 
of a surgical operation. We are here to try him asa 
legal criminal ; can we be certain that he is a moral 
criminal?” Not for a moment would we suggest that 
such remarks are more than sophisms, but we do sug- 
gest that, put from the bench with the practised dignity 
of a judge, they would influence a jury as much in one 
direction as denunciations of the immorality of the 
crime influence it in the other direction. And we sug- 
gest that the importation by judges of considerations 
drawn not from law but from their private convictions 
and prejudices is a scandal which is grave and in- 
creasing. 

With regard to the particular crime itself, we have 
first to remark that the present state of the law is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, and is bound to occasion such 
unhappy procedure as has occurred in the case of 
Whitmarsh. When the public is divided, juries cannot 
be depended upon to agree; and when the penalty 
offends prevailing conceptions of justice, juries, how- 
ever they may be directed by the judge, will not 
always agree. No doubt the time is not yet ripe, and 
may never be ripe, for such a radical revision of the 
law as would resolve cases like that of Whitmarsh into 
questions as to how far due medical skill was exhibited. 
But in the meantime there is one great source of danger 
and suffering which may well have been the chief 
contributory cause to the death of the poor girl in the 
present case, and of the victims in several recent cases. 
The inevitable and serious dangers of the most skilful 
surgical treatment are enormously increased by dis- 
ordered conditions of health in the patient. In the pro- 
duction of these disordered states, a chief factor, and 
one most frequently present where resort is had to a 
practitioner, is a previous use of certain patent 
medicines. Almost every popular periodical, daily, 
weekly or monthly, abouncs with advertisements that 
make no concealment of what they offer purchasers. 
The wide distribution of such advertisements, and the 
revelations in a recent blackmailing case, show how 
successfully such baits lure customers. That they are 
dangerous and inefficient is known to every medical 
man. Their continued use makes treatment by 
surgeons extraordinarily more dangerous, so much so 
that after their use treatment with absolutely no 
criminal purpose may be followed by fatal consequences. 
The sweeping nature of the present condition of the law 
respecting illegal operations obscures all such minor 
and yet most important considerations, but whether or 
not that law be altered, there is an immediate oppor- 
tunity for the reformer in the control of the sale and 
advertisement of the drugs in question. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
HOOLIGANS ? 


WE have heard a great deal from time to time about 

the ruffianism of the Hooligans. [ndignant 
citizens and humane newspapers cry aloud for the 
application of the ‘‘cat” to the London youth who 
corresponds to the ‘“‘larrikin” of Australia, or the 
** corner boy” of the United States, without a suspicion 
apparently that our Hooligan is as immensely superior 
to either of his distant relatives abroad as is the average 
Englishman to other nations. One might almost say 
that this youth is a Hooligan because he is an English- 
man. In every University there is a chronic feud 
between “ town” and ‘‘ gown.” In every slum there is 
bitter hatred and passionate rivalry between the in- 
habiting youth of neighbouring streets; and what are 
the wild adventures, the savage night attacks, the un- 
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provoked incursions into the neighbour’s territory, the 
scorn of law and order when they stand in the way of 
enterprise, but the Englishman’s character run to seed, 
and wofully degraded from its high estate? And it is to 
the Englishman in these unbroken savages that we are 
asked to apply the ‘‘cat” ! 

To the average householder or father of a family 
who has a strong dislike to being assaulted in the 
streets when he returns from a hard day’s work, or at 
best to be thrust off the pavement by a set of sturdy 
young fellows who are still in the prime of their fighting 
days, the mere question of advancing a plea in favour 
of those whom they regard in the light of young 
ruffans would seem the height of paradox and ab- 
surdity. Yet as soon as one can detach oneself from 
the personal element which naturally comes to the fore 
in such cases, one penetrates to a deeper truth which 
lies at the root of such aberrations from what the average 
man regards as ‘‘ respectable” conduct. It has not 
been the men who were “‘ respectable” who have done 
the great deeds that have placed the race from which 
they have sprung among the great and memorable races 
of the earth. 

To men of clear vision the desire and ardour for 
combat and struggle which are noticeable in Englishmen 
and which are so conspicuous to any one who has made 
any more or less prolonged sojourn out of England, are 
the characteristic expression of a nation full of vital 
energy, a nation which has remained in fact still young, 
and still endowed with the power which that energy 
typifies. For what are these Hooligans, these ‘‘ young 
barbarians ”—do they not inevitably remind us of those 
Hawkwoods and Shirleys and Willoughbys and Drakes 
and Clives (the list is endless) to whose exploits we 
owe everything which makes the English name not 
merely respected, but feared? Spain herself has pro- 
duced in her Pizarros and Cortez and their daring 
comrades, Hooligans without number. Considering the 
rank from which the men sprang who became Marshals 
of France, had none of them the Hooligan instinct? 
We owe a whole continent to a number of convicts 
who had to be deported from this country because the 
rulers of the time esteemed them too dangerous for 
its social welfare; and however any Englishman may 
express himself with regard to the unhappy results 
of the Jameson raid, there lurks within him a 
feeling of admiration for the spirit that incited it. 
Egypt itself and our triumph there is an expression 
of what Goethe felt was the strongest point of the 
Englishman. Talking to Eckermann, he said that he 
always liked to see Englishmen, because they always 
knew what they wanted, and used their utmost energy 
to get it. He mentioned also the wonderful freedom 
from interference by superiors which was allowed to the 
English boy, and he deplored the fact that, in his own 
country, even the most innocent boyish amusements 
were liable to interruption by an incursion of gen- 
darmerie. 

This state of affairs is not better but worse in Ger- 
many now than it was in Goethe’s time. Any one who 
knows France at all knows that the same bowing- 
down before the policeman cramps the finest energies 
of her youth. As Goethe saw so clearly, there is a 
limit beyond which it is hurtful to a nation to restrict 
the ebulliency of its youth. We do not mean to carry 
this point beyond a certain limit of approved rebellious- 
ness against authority. We must needs sympathise a 
little with the ‘‘ respectable” people to whom the whole 
matter of Hooliganism appears in the light of a personal 
grievance. But there is a danger which we should not 
underrate in subjecting these wilder spirits to the extreme 
penalties of a law that makes no allowance for the 
psychological meaning of the outburst. No doubt the 
actions of the Chelsea boys, the Velvet Caps, the Girdle 
gang, &c., and all varieties of the Hooligan and Larti- 
kin, appear at first blush to be a recrudescence of 
original barbarism; but it is perhaps a barbarism which 
is of the essence of the national spirit itself. London is, 
after all, no stranger to outbreaks of this element. 


The London apprentices have left their mark in history, 
and in an earlier day our Hooligans would have bee 
apprentices. 

It is therefore in all seriousness that we appeal for aa 
answer to the question: What shall we do with ouf 
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Hooligans ? 


To send them to prison is worse than useless. It is 
no deterrent, but rather an added mark of distinction, 
as who should say confinement in a dungeon for tres- 
pass into an alien land. To give them the lash is to 
turn healthy young animals into callous and degraded 
brutes. Yet these are the only remedies which ‘‘re- 
spectable” people can arrive at, cudgel their brains 
as they may. The un-‘‘ respectable” Salvation Army 
has alone made an attempt to save this valuable 
material from going utterly to waste. It has fed them 
and warmed them and explained to them that they are 
not so alien as they think, if they think at all, to the 
race in whose midst they live their adventurous lives. 
And the Salvatiou Army has, we believe, in its dim, 
religious way, understood what we have declared above: 
that these uncouth Hooligans are our brothers and 
Englishmen, and that if we can make them understand 
that we think them fine fellows, they will be ready to 
fight for us, to conquer new lands for us, and to fulfil 
their destinies like men. It is the privilege of Nature 
to waste; it is man’s to save. 


RICHTER AGAIN, AND A NEW MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


WHEN the editorial guillotine descended last week, 
it cut off my dissertation on the natural history 
and merits and demerits of Richter at the very point 
where the subject was beginning really to interest me. 
This week the good fates have ordered that I shall 
write on Richter or on nothing, for excepting Richter 
there has been no one to write on. But nobody need 
start : it is not my intention to repeat my article of last 
week under pretence of continuing it. On the contrary, 
dropping all the superior airs which were well enough 
while the lordly critic discussed the humble artist, I, 
now the humble critic, wish to ask the lordly artist 
when he means to make his programmes more alluring 
and what he means by his present lapse into hackneyed 
Wagner and barren new Russianism. Is it not the 
case that the Wagner business has been overdone this 
long while? I remember warning Messrs. Wood and 
Newman more than a year ago, in my most painfully 
impressive manner, that in heaping three or four tons of 
Wagner per night upon the Promenaders they were killing 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. The goose is not 
quite dead yet, but it is growing very thin and bony. 
The crowd comes as of yore to hear the Valkyries’ 
Ride ; but we intellectual people stay at home, thirsting 
after Mozart or any other relief to the incessant deafen- 
ing, nerve-destroying roar of the modern orchestra. 
And just when we are beginning to feel very strongly 
indeed about the matter Richter comes across and 
‘blazes away at us with the overture to the ‘‘ Master- 
singers of Nuremberg,” the ‘‘Tannhauser” overture 
and so on; and by way of relief to these he gives us 
Russian nonsense in which Wagner’s orchestra is used 
without a millionth part of Wagner’s brains, and 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold in Italy” symphony, in which we 
‘find all the qualities of fine music save beauty and 
spontaneous underived emotion. And the worst of 
the business is that Richter is by no means a Wagner 
player of the first rank. The essential qualities of 
Wagner’s music are brought out infinitely better by 
Mottl and a great deal better by Wood. It is true that 
Richter gets a degree of technical finish that Wood and 
Mottl do not get; but that scarcely compensates for 
the dulness, the unpicturesqueness, the lack of passion 
and colour, which pervade most of his Wagner playing. 
As for this new Russianism, it might be dismissed in a 
sentence were it not that a number of new Russian 
composers are trying to sail gaily towards popular 
success on Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony. People, 
especially the critics of the duller dailies, hear loud 
noises on the drum and a great deal of blaring of the 
brass in the Pathetic symphony, and hear the same 
things in an achievement of some unknown Russian 
student with an unpronounceable and unspellable name; 
-and straightway they hasten to proclaim the unpro- 
nounceable as a second Tschaikowsky. That easy 
method of comparative criticism has already led to 
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To fine them is useless, since their 
strongly developed esprit de corps makes them club 
their not over-abundant ‘‘ browns” and ‘‘tanners” to 
pay the fine of the brother who has been “ lagged.” 
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some big blunders, and it will soon lead to more, 
Tschaikowskys do not grow on every bush. The secret 
of Tschaikowsky’s power, even of his popular success, 
was not his Russian blood, but his share of that sheer 
musical temperament, imagination, emotion, which are 
bestowed by the good gods on favoured individuals 
here and there irrespective of nationality. The nation- 
ality without the inventive power, the emotion, counts 
for nothing, and to try to make it count is a sure way 
of coming to grief. Most of the new Russians played 
by Mr. Henry Wood have had nothing save their 
nationality to recommend them. But there was a good 
enough reason, or at least a good enough excuse, for 
Mr. Wood’s somewhat passionate flirtation with Russian 
music: most of us, had we been so lucky as to be in 
his place, would have done even as he did. Richter, 
on the other hand, was a settled-down respectable 
married man before Mr. Wood was born; and he certainly 
has not Mr. Wood's excuse. Yet at his first concert he 
played nearly the dullest and most poorly invented piece 
in all Mr. Wood’s new Russian repertory; at his second 
he played the interminable suite in G, the most tiresome 
thing Tschaikowsky wrote. And as in the case of his 
Wagner playing, what makes the matter worse is the 
fact that Richter does not play the Russian music 
well. But in each case there are exceptions. I 
like Richter’s version of the overture to the ‘‘ Master- 
singers of Nuremberg” better, infinitely better, than 
any other version I have heard; his version of the 
Pathetic symphony is infinitely better than Mottl’s and 
a good deal better than Wood’s. But his renderings 
of the suite in Gand the unpronounceable’s achievement 
were mere specimens of honest Capellmeister-work. I 
beg him in future to give us more Beethoven and 
Mozart. It is nonsense to talk about the unwillingness 
of people to come and hear them. Richter could almost 
draw an audience if he played nothing but Parry and 
Mackenzie ; and with Mozart and Beethoven he is 
perfectly safe. 

At his second concert it was a delightful relief to hear 
Beethoven’s concerto in G, one of Beethoven’s loveliest 
things, and certainly the most interesting concerto in 
the world. The concerto form, with its endless bravura 
cadenzas and scale passages, is not an exhilarating 
form. It is the instrumental equivalent to a bravura 
song in an Italian opera. But in the G, as in the 
E flat, and as in Mozart’s D minor, the form is filled 
with such noble music that one forgives it and almost 
forgives the player ; and the G is freshest and brightest 
of them all. It was played by Mr. Ernest de Dohnanyi, 
concerning whom little can be said at present. His 
performance showed him to be a fair craftsman, but it 
had no striking points, save the harmonious way in 
which the piano part blended with the orchestra ; and 
this was partly due to the ingenious construction of 
the concerto and partly to the excellence of the new 
Broadwood grand, about which we have heard so much. 
I want to say something about this astonishing instru- 
ment, in which I have long taken quite a godfatherly 
interest. Many years ago it was necessary for me to 
examine some old harpsichords, spinets and virginals, so 
I went to Great Pulteney Street, and by the kindness of 
Messrs. Broadwood was enabled to see all | wanted to 
see, and more. Mr. Algernon Rose took me up to the 
top of the establishment, and instead of taking my life 


—he might easily have toppled me through a window, 
for we were quite alone—for giving him so much trouble, 
he ransacked the place and found a sufficient number 
of old instruments to build a bungalow. {| examined 
them, and smelt them, and broke them, and senerally 
did a lot of mischief, and Mr. Rose merely looked on 
smilingly ; and then, when I had finished, he said 
that though I doubtless considered everything there 
very wonderful and interesting, he could show me 
something still more wonderful and interesting. Then 
he introduced me to one of the earlier barless grands. 
Most of my readers will have noticed tha’ ordinary 
grands have strong iron bars running ‘across them, 
mainly, it would seem, for the purpose of collecting 
dust. We have nearly all at times struyvs od with the 
heavy lid of a grand, and after gaining leverive by placing 
one hand inside we have nearly all thoug it :emently. 
Well, beyond the loss of this advaniags | sould see 
nothing in the barless grand; and when *!) {ose told 
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me that if something—I don’t know what—happened 
the whole frame would instantaneously curl up and 
kill every one in the vicinity, there seemed to me less 
than ever to be proud of in having made so diabolical a 
machine. However, Mr. Rose explained what was to 
be done: how the frame was to be cured of this 
deplorable tendency, and how then a piano of fuller, 
freer and finer tone than any in existence would result. 
After moving to a safe distance I expressed my ap- 
proval of this laudable aim and departed. Early this 
year, or late last year, Mr. Rose asked me to come and 
try the perfect instrument. With some trepidation I 
did so, and after playing for some three or four hours 
upon it I came to the conclusion that it was all Mr. 
Rose had prophesied. Mr. Rose strongly advised me 
to hear Liebling play upon it in a public hall. But, as 
all the world knows, Mr. Liebling took special measures 
to frighten the London critics out of their wits ; and I, 
for one, did not care to risk a public chastisement ; 
wherefore I never heard the piano till Monday night of 
this week. Having heard it, I declare it to be the 
finest instrument of its sort I have chanced on. My 
afore-mentioned godfatherly interest may bias me; but 
that is my opinion. As for explanations of why the 
thing sounds so magnificently, they simply make my 
head reel, and I never could understand them. Any- 
how, they are not musical criticism. It is sufficient 
for me that the piano, after remaining for many years 
an intractable wild beast in the concert-room, has at 
last become a musical instrument to which one may 
listen to with pleasure. It is virtually a new musical 
instrument. J. F. R. 


MR. DAVIDSON AND HIS PLAY. 


HAVE been reading ‘‘Godfrida,” Mr. John David- 

son’s new play, with such pleasure that I feel rather 
churlish in suggesting that it ought not to have been 
published. Had Mr. Davidson published it simply to 
give me pleasure, I should keep my suggestion to my- 
self ; but I suspect that he had other motives as well, 
and so I will be quite frank. He himself has evi- 
dently foreseen that his wisdom will be called in 
question, for in his fantastic preface the ‘‘ Interviewer ” 
is made to ask whether, inasmuch as people will not 
read a play which they have not seen, he think it wise 
to publish his play before it has been produced. ‘‘I 
would not care,” replies the author, ‘‘to invite an 
audience to witness a play which I could not invite my 
readers to peruse.” Ciceronian, but rather evasive ! 
The Interviewer’s doubt was, not whether the play 
were worth reading, but whether it ought to 
have been published before production. However, the 
question itself was evasive also. The real point is not 
whether the book will have a good sale. Mr. Davidson 
is a poet of much repute, and there are many people 
who like to read his every book, many who will read 
**Godfrida.”” On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
previous publication does mar a play’s chances of suc- 
cessful production. The real point, therefore, is whether 
the publication ought not to have been delayed in the 
interest of the play itself as a theatrical asset. The 
Interviewer should have put his question conversely, as 
thus: ‘‘ Will it be wise, hereafter, to produce your 
play, seeing that people will not go to see a modern 
play which they have previously read ?” Mr. Davidson, 
in his Ciceronian way, would doubtless have replied 
that he would not care to invite his readers to peruse a 
play which he could not invite an audience to witness— 
or something to this (very splendid) effect. Yet do I 
suspect that his point of view is quite simple. I sus- 
pect him of having supposed ‘‘ Godfrida” to be one of 
those plays which, written by literary men, are better 
read in the library than seen in the playhouse. (Observe 
that I too become Ciceronian!) He could not have 
made a greater mistake. ‘‘Godfrida” is a high- 
spirited romance of action. It is so constructed that 
it could be acted, with all probability of popular 
success, exactly as Mr. Davidson has_ written 
it. Except the preface, there is nothing at all 
esoteric about it. One enjoys reading it because much 
of it is very beautifully written, but the writing is never 
carried to a point where it would retard or obscure the 
scheme. Ina word, it is a play for the stage. Why 
have sent it thus, in the first instance, to a publisher, 
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not to a manager, and have jeopardised its chances of 
production? There are two kinds of plays for which 
publication, not production, is the right destiny. These 
are, firstly, plays written without reference to the con- 
ventions of the modern theatre—plays which, like the 
‘*Cenci,” are not plays at all, but simply poems cast in 
an obsolete form of drama. It is obvious that only a 
lunatic would claim for plays of this kind any right in 
the modern theatre. Then, secondly, there are plays 
which, like Admiral Guinea,” or ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” are written with a view to the modern 
stage, but are, for one reason and another, dramatically 
worthless. ‘‘ Admiral Guinea” is a piece of delicate 
literature, and ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is a scath- 
ing fragment of political economy. No library would 
be complete without them. Their final form—the only 
form, indeed, to which they are entitled—is in a 
book. But no amount of sophistry will ever convert 
me to the belief, gravely expressed by some writers, 
that the dramatist of the future will find greater satis- 
faction in publishing his plays, than in having them 
produced. Dramatic writing is, essentially, writing for 
the stage. They who, through deficiency in dramatic 
instinct, cannot write well for the stage, should cast 
their ideas in the form of novels, or essays, or treatises, 
or speeches. Dramatic conventions are a necessary 
evil to those who write for the stage: to those who 
don’t, they are a superfluous nuisance, to which it is 
foolish to submit. They hamper the writer in his work, 
and they mar his readers’ enjoyment. ‘‘ Godfrida” 
would be even more enjoyable in reading were it not 
written directly for the stage. As it is written directly 
for the stage—and, though Mr. Davidson may not 
believe me, written in such a way that it would succeed 
upon the stage—I regret immensely that it was sent to 
Mr. John Lane rather than to Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
who would be far better occupied in enacting so ex- 
cellent and so live a part as Isembert than in playing 
spelicans, however skilfully, with the dry bones of 
Macbeth. I hope that I shall yet see ‘‘ Godfrida” in 
some theatre, though I fear that Mr. Davidson has, in 
publishing it, seriously impaired my chance of doing so. 
I should like to have the chance of praising, in detail, 
the dramatic ingenuity of its scheme. So long as it is 
simply a book, I will confine myself to saying that it is 
full of real poetry, and to imploring Mr. Davidson not 
to let his mastery of blank-verse run away with him. I 
admit that fine effects can often be gained by tampering 
with the metre, and that no poet, in his blank-verse, 
ever adheres to the laws of blank-verse so strictly as: 
does Mr. Sidney Grundy in his prose. But I can con- 
ceive no excuse for such a line as— 
‘“If it were only by being easily.” 
That is not the way for a poet to sprain his iambic feet. 
Nor should a poet allow even the meanest of his cha- 
racters to say 
‘* Letters and gifts cease suddenly, no cause 
Assigned.—I am afraid I tire you.” 

‘*No cause assigned” is a vile phrase in anything but 
the report of a modern inquest. A poet can only use it 
out of sheer bravado. To emphasise it by splitting it 
into two lines is something worse than bravado. I am 
glad to say that Mr. Davidson very rarely deflects thus 
from the line of beauty. I have but one other little re- 
buke to offer him. In publishing a play, one should 
describe the scenes exactly as though one were de- 
scribing scenes in a book. In France, this is done by 
many of the younger playwrights. Mr. Shaw has done it 
in England. Mr. Davidson abides by the old con- 
vention. ‘‘ Chairs,” he says sternly, ‘‘ on which are the 
hats of Ingleram, &c., are set conveniently. A spinning- 
wheel near the large window. A summer morning.” 
That kind of tone, as of a drill-sergeant rapping out the 
word of command, is all very well when it is addressed 
merely to the stage-manager or property-master, who 
has to provide the chairs, the spinning-wheel and the 
summer morning. But, in addressing his irresponsible 
readers, a dramatist should describe every scene of his 
play with some measure of suavity and charm. | 

Last Saturday, Mr. Henry* Hamilton’s version of 
‘‘The Three Musqueteers” reached the Globe Theatre, 
after a circuitous journey from Camberwell. As my 
readers may remember, I saw the play at its first pro- 
duction. I said then that it was badly written, but 
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decent French. Thus am I forced reluctantly to the 
conclusion that Mr. Hamilton’s style is his own, and 
that such coruscating jewels as ‘‘ Were it known that 
I were a Huguenot, it were certain death,” are cut and 
graven by his own hand, according to his own design. 
Poor dear gentleman! However, I always admit that 
literary merit is unnecessary to a play’s success, and I 
should not have again drawn attention to the appalling 
nature of Mr. Hamilton’s style had not several other 
critics—poor dear gentlemen !—praised it. Now that I 
have read the book, I hasten to say that Mr. Hamilton’s 
version of it is very ingenious and stimulating. It 
recalls for one all the most salient and delightful inci- 
dents of the book. A good play it is not, but the 
greatest genius in dramaturgy could not make of 
‘“‘The Three Musqueteers” a good play which would 
be also a full version of so vastly diffuse a book. 
Mr. Hamilton, I take it, would not pretend that his 
play is good asa play: he is content to have provided 
a good entertainment for those who know Dumas and 
a passable one for those who don’t. The dresses and 
the scenery are brand-new and exceedingly resplendent. 
The caste is a good one. As D’Artagnan, Mr. Waller 
is even better, if anything, than he was at Camberwell. 
And Messrs. Bassett Roe, Goodhart and Gurney are 
admirable as the three musqueteers. But the ideal 
impersonators of Athos, Porthos and Aramis would be 
—need I say ?—the Sisters Levey. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


W238 markets, the while no man believed in the 
possibility of war, have been the absurdly 
characteristic feature of the Stock Exchange during 
the week. Last week we pointed out that the mone- 
tary situation, rather than the fear of war, had caused 
prices to tumble all round. This week a more or less 
factitious war-scare has in its turn aggravated the un- 
easiness due to the tightness of the Money Market, and 
has thus caused a further general decline in values. 
The Stock Exchange is always more under the influ- 
ence of the ‘‘may be” than of the actual, and the 
publication of the French Yellow Book, with the issue 
of the second English Blue Book on the Fashoda affair 
close upon its heals, set the nerves of every broker and 
jobber tingling. On Monday morning prices were 
fairly steady, and, luckily for operators in the South 
African market, the mining carry-over was com- 
pleted before the collapse of all the markets in the 
afternoon. Tuesday was a day almost of panic, 
and prices went up and down in exact conso- 
nance with the quick fluctuations in the price 
of Consols, which, in a time of crisis, are always 
considered to be the barometer of the markets. And 
a very bad barometer they are. No doubt there were 
large sales of Consols as a hedge against commitments 
in other markets, but at the lower prices reached there 
were undoubtedly big purchases also. It has, indeed, 
been openly stated that certain people in high places, 
who possess sources of information not accessible to 
the general public, did very well out of the bear tactics 
of frightened speculators. On Wednesday, however, 
the fall of the French Ministry oddly enough first steadied 
the market and then brought about an important 
recovery. It was noted on the one hand that the 
Dreyfus business had clearly driven every thought of 
Fashoda out of the heads of Frenchmen, and on the 
other it was believed that the swapping of horses while 
crossing the stream would necessarily delay the develop- 
ment of the Fashoda crisis, and in this way would 
diminish the chances of a conflict between England and 
France. On Thursday the more sanguine view again 
prevailed, for although a rumour that Major Marchand 
had already been recalled proved to be unfounded, there 
was a general impression that the French Government 
had made up its mind to evacuate Fashoda, and the fact 
that no change was made in the Bank rate, which 
therefore remains at 4 per cent., was taken to mean 
that all real danger was past. 
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that for aught I knew the book might have been badly 
written also, and Mr. Hamilton’s style accordingly 
justified. Since that time, however, I have gone so far 
as to read the book, which is written, I find, in very 
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That this is the case it would be, however, premature 
to assert. The Fashoda incident may no longer be 
serious, but with the Cour de Cassation considering the 
question of the revision of the Dreyfus case, the forces 
of disorder in France are likely to create renewed dis- 
turbances, which may at any moment lead to a serious 
weakness of the Paris Bourse. Much of course will 
depend upon the new ministry which emerges from the 
crisis; but just as the Republic has been saved from a 
coup d’état, for the moment, by the lack of a strong 
man to place himself at the head of the army, so also it 
still runs the danger ofa revolution, because there is no 
strong man on the other side who will be able to vindicate 
the authority of the civil power against the pretensions 
of an arrogant and unscrupulous military caste. The 
course of Consols and French Rentes during the past 
week has been significant. Consols fell from 109,45 at 
the opening on Thursday last, to 107% at the close on 
Tuesday, the lowest point touched being 1063, and the 
difference between highest and lowest being £1,';. 
French 3 per cent. Rentes on the Paris Bourse merely 
fell from 101°80 francs, on Thursday, to 101°50 francs, 
on Tuesday, a difference of only 30 centimes. It is 
clear, therefore, that whilst we have been taking the 
Fashoda business in England very seriously indeed, 
across the Channel it has been considered a matter of 
very slight importance. French operators had, of 
course, the advantage of knowing that Frenchmen 
would never fight for the fever-stricken swamp on the 
Nile where M. Marchand has hoisted the French flag, 
whilst we on our side have been perfectly certain all the 
time that Englishmen would fight for the control of the 
Nile valley, and for our pathway from Cairo to Cape 
Town. But even if the Fashoda business is settled, 
there is not much likelihood of a much better tone in 
the Stock Markets until there is a new ministry in 
France, with a fairly-strong man at its head, and until 
the Cour de Cassation has settled the Dreyfus affair. 
And in case these two matters are disposed of, it is still 
impossible to foresee how this unhappy year will end, for 
the situation in China is again beginning to give pro- 
mise of further trouble. : 


The somewhat strained position of the Money Market 
has during the week been much aggravated by the 
action of the Scotch banks in calling in their advances, 
and there has been a corresponding fall in the value of 
those securities mainly held in Glasgow. But in 
general there are indications that the stringency of the 
market will shortly be relieved. The Bank of England 
has received a fair amount of gold during the week, 
and the usual weekly return shows an increase of 
4606,000 in the reserve, although the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities has fallen % per cent. to 48% per 
cent. owing to the large increase of 42,124,005 in the 
private deposits. The Bank still retains its control of 
the market, although, to judge by the increase of 
41,834,252 in ‘other securities,” it has largely dimi- 
nished its borrowings from the outside. Government 
securities show, however, a decrease of £905,000. 
The demand for money for the purposes of the settle- 
ment on the Stock Exchange has, on the other hand, 
compelled the market to go to the Bank for advances, 
and has thus enabled it to maintain its control. Out- 
side rates continue therefore to approximate closely to 
the Bank standard, three months’ fine bills being quoted 
at 3}% to’ 4 per cent., whilst the day-to-day rate still 
remains as high as 3} per cent. There has been a 
notable rise in the Paris exchange on London during 
the week, indicating a considerable flow of gold across 
the Channel, due probably to the purchase of interest- 
bearing securities in London as being a safer place than 
Paris in which to keep one’s savings at a time of crisis 
like the present. 


The settlement in Home Rails, as was natural in view 
of the rise in the value of money and the nervousness of 
the market, showed a large number of declines, and 
though there has been some recovery, present quotations 
still show a considerable fall in values as compared with 
last week. The one exception has been Great Northern 
‘*A” stock, which has risen 17 to 53?. The action of 
the Scotch Banks has caused a heavy fall of 6 points in 
Great North of Scotland, and smaller declines of 3 and 
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2 respectively in Caledonian and Highland. Amongst 
English rails, Metropolitans have been most adversely 
affected, and are quoted 3} points lower than last week. 
South Western Deferred has fallen 3 points, North 
Western and South Western Ordinary 24, and most of 
the other stocks between 1 and 2. Now is undoubtedly 
the moment for the shrewd investor in high-class stocks 
to seize his opportunity. American Rails have pursued 
a course of their own, and although the market has 
been somewhat flat for various reasons, the political 
situation in Europe has probably affected them not at 
all. 
Net Yietp oF Home Raitway STOCKs. 
ENGLISH RAILWAYs. 


Company. Dividends Price Yield p.c. 

1897-8. 26 Oct. a @ 

Midland Deferred ........... BB 84}...... 3 19 10 
Great Northern ..... » BE 3.19 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 53g--0- 3 19 O 
Brighton Deferred............ 318 7 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... 103}...0. 3 15 
North Eastern OF 313 3 
North Western ............... 311 5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 5} ...... 3 110 8 
South Western Deferred ... 3 ...... 28 
Great Northern Preferred... ...... 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%5.....- BOD. 48 97 
Metropolitan ...... taah...... 3 
Great BE 3 0 4 
South Western Ordinary ... 62 ...... 3.0 4 
Midland Preferred ............ 83}...... 3 0 0 
Great Western ............... 238 3 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... DD coves 2 10 10 


ScotcH RaAILways. 


Dividends, Price Yield p.c. 

Company. 1897-8. 26 Oct. 

Glasgow & S. West. Def... 23 ... 62 ... 4 4 8 

North British Preference... 3 .. 863... 3 9 I 

Glasgow & S. West. Pref.. 24 ... 80 ... 3 2 6 

North British Ordinary...... S © 

wo GE 117 «0 
RalLways. 

Dividends. Price Yield p.c. 

Company. 1897-8. 26 Oct. La & 

Great South. and West. ... 5%... I41 .. 3 16 2 

Great Northern 64... 1783 .. 312 9 


Industrial securities, though the market has been 
more active than is usual in this dullest of all the 
markets, have not been much affected by the crisis, 
and have already recovered what they lost earlier in the 
week. No doubt the unexpected Coats dividend would 
have had more effect under quieter circumstances, but 
the shares have gained ? at 65}. A final dividend of 
42 per share, making the total dividend for the year 
equivalent to 30 per cent., is a very satisfactory result 
for the big thread ‘“‘trust.” Last year the dividend 
was only 20 per cent. and this year either the profits 
have enormously increased or a much smaller sum has 
been placed to reserve and depreciation accounts than 
was done twelve months ago. Last year also 30 per 
cent. was expected, and when only 20 per cent. was 
announced the shares in one day fell from 69} to 58. It 
is well for the reputation of the Company that the 
market was not disappointed again this year. The 
contrast with happier times in the market is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1897, with only the expectation 
of a 30 per cent. dividend, the shares rose to 69}. 
This year with an actual 3o per cent. they have only 
reached 65}. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 
Company. 1897. Price r cent. 

Per cent. 26 Oct. P ig a & 
Bovril Deferred........... w 8S oo 
Do. Ordinary ......... _ ts - 79 4 
Linotype Deferred(£5) 9... 7 
National Telephone(£5) 6 «. 5 we § 17 © 
Mazawattee Tea ........ « I 16 4 
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The statutory general meeting of Westralian Jarrah 
Forests, Limited, was held on Wednesday last. The 
chairman, the Hon. Harold Finch-Hatton, expressed 
that strong confidence in the future of the Jarrah 
timber trade which appears to be generally felt by 
those who are acquainted with the steady growth of the 
industry. Nothing occurred at the meeting, however, 
which could be regarded as improving the prospects of 
this particular Company. A contractor’s saw-mill, the 
shareholders were informed, has been purchased, and 
will commence working within six weeks. It is 
questionable whether such an acquisition will ultimately 
prove very beneficial, and the chairman was guilty of 
quite unnecessary exaggeration when he described as 
‘a very valuable property” the small second-hand 
plant, for which a local railway contractor—having 
finished his job—has no further use. It is more to the 
point to be informed that first-class machinery is being 
shipped from this country. After this has been success- 
fully erected and business is begun in earnest, the 
shareholders will have a better opportunity of judging 
whether their property is in competent hands and likely 
to prove as profitable as they expect. There can, at 
least, be no dispute that Jarrah wood is giving increasing 
satisfaction as its endurance and adaptability are tested. 
The readiest practical proof in London of the sterling 
qualities of the wood for paving purposes can be found 
in a comparison between the sound condition of the 
Jarrah wood pavement, laid down in Pall Mall three 
years ago, and the wretched state of the Strand, paved 
with deal blocks only a few weeks ago. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that very large profits will be 
made by some of the Jarrah companies ; but the capital 
of the Westralian Jarrah Forests, Limited, as com- 
pared with its forest acreage, appears to be somewhat 
excessive. 


South African mining shares have not suffered nearly 
so much from the political situation as might have been 
expected. The reason for this we gave last week. In- 
stead of a large speculative account being open, as was 
the case at the beginning of the year, all first-class 
South African securities are at present held in strong 
hands—either by big financial houses, who know their 
real value and are not likely to throw them on the 
market at prices below their value, or (in the case of 
dividend-payers) by bond-fide investors, who cling fondly 
to the big dividends they receive, and are just as little 
likely to throw away their holdings. The Spanish- 
American war scare, in consequence of the speculative 
account open, caused a severe slump in South Africans, 
Rand mines, for instance, going down to 26. At the 
beginning of the past exciting week, though declines 
were marked all round, they were in no case excessive. 
Rand mines only went just below 30, and have already 
recovered a considerable part of the fall. The behaviour 
of this particular market in a time of crisis shows how 
strong is its real position, and the practical certainty 
that, when tranquil times come again, the prices of 
many shares are likely to reach a considerably higher 
level than they have touched fora long time. Among 
the shares which have remained remarkably firm since 
the beginning of the Fashoda trouble, and which will 
therefore be especially worthy of attention when the 
political horizon is more clear, are Mozambiques and 
Van Ryns. Robinson Deeps are § lower on the week, 
and are therefore still more attractive than before. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the failure of the Consolidated 
Goldfields Company to provide investors and the market 
with detailed information as to the profits and working 
costs of the mine, they are a somewhat heavy share at 
present, although no one who knows what are the pro- 
spects of the Company will deny that, at their present 
price, its shares are much undervalued. 


Another deep level which is worth attentive notice is 
the Jumpers Deep, whose shares are at present quoted 
at under 5. It is true that the monthly profits at 
present do not in any way represent the probable profits 
of the future, and in this respect it resembles its neigh- 
bour, the Geldenhuis Deep. The yield per ton of ore 
crushed is 12} dwts., value £2 5s. This should allow 
an ample margin of profit ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
declared monthly profits work out at only 8s. 3d. per 
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GRATIS. 


G. P. PUTHAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE CROSS IN TRADITION, HISTORY 
AND ART. By the Rev. W. W. SEYMOUR. 
With Bibliography and a full Index, and with 266 Illustrations, com- 
prising 520 pages, handsomely printed in 4to, Cloth extra, gilt tops, 
£1 115. 6d. net. 


‘“*HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES. 

A series of the biographies of the leaders in the Protestant Reformation ; 
men who, while differing in their gifts, were influenced by the same spirit. 
Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, Protessor of Church 
History, New York University. 

Fully illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


1. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). The 
Hero of the Reformation. By HENRY EYSTER JACOBS, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology. Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary, Philadelphia. 

Full Prospectus of this series sent on application. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 
THE EXILE. Third Series in the Course of the American Lectures 
on the History of Religions, 1897-1898. By the Rev. Canon T. K, 
CHEYNE, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BIRD STUDIES. An Account of the Land Birds 
of Eastern North America. By WILLIAM E. D. SCOTT. With 
166 Illustrations from original photographs. 4to. half-roan, gilt top, 
21s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTI- 


ANITY IN THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. By SAMUEL J. 
ANDREWS, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Our Lord upon Earth,” &c. 


8vo. cloth, 95. Wew Lists on application. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, & NEW YORK. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S New Books. 


On 4 November, in Pictorial Wrapper, designed by Val Prince. 
DOWNEY’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CHRISTMAS TREE.” 


Containing ORIGINAL STORIES by Miss Braddon, Barry Pain, Emily Soldene, 

S. Baring Gold, F. Frankfort Moore, Mrs. Macquoid, Col. Newnham-Davis, G. 

Manville Fenn, D. Christie Murray, Morley Roberts, Tighe Hopkins, Mrs. Riddell, 

and James Payn. ILLUSTRATED by Gordon Browne, Leonard Linsdell, A. D. 
McCormick, B. S. Le Fanu, and W. B. Handforth. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER. In 37 vols. with all the Original 
Etchings by Phiz and Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations by Phiz, 
Gordon Browne, M. E. Edwards, A. D. McCormick, and Luke Fildes, R.A. 
Edition limited to 1000 Copies. 

Vols. IL.—X XVI. NOW READY. 
*Here is a new edition of Lever which is a positive pleasure to read and 
handle. The printing and get-up are superb.'—/Vestminster Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HONORE DE BALZAC Translated by Miss 
WORMELEY. In 40 vols. with 280 Goupil-Gravures from Designs by leadin 
French Artists. and Replicas on India Paper of each of the Plates. This anak 
Edition is limited to 250 Numbered Copies, of which only go are for sale in 
Great Britain. 

Price for the Set, £25 net, which sum can be paid in five quarterly instalments. 


THE THORNTON EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


THE SISTERS BRONTE. Edited by Tempe Scorr. 
In 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Vols. I.—III. NOW READY. 
‘The type is large, the binding appropriate, and the general appearance 
handsome.’—Guardian. 


NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. Each in crown 8vo. 


cloth gilt, with Title-page designed by B. S. Le FAnu, 2s. 6d. 

GUY DEVERELL—ALL 1n tot DARK—THE WYVERN MYSTERY 
—WYLDER’S HAND — CHECKMATE — ROSE AND THE KEY— 
TENANTS OF MALORY—WILLING TO DIE. 


COLONEL NEWNHAM-DAYIS'S NEW NOVEL. 


JADOO. és. 


Tue Times savs :—‘‘ Colonel Newnham-Davis writes as a soldier and a man of 
the world, with a light touch and a lively pen... . . “y 

Vanity Fair says:—‘‘ The story of Jack Pierpoint, who started so brilliantl 
and fell so utterly, is told with an uncompromising fidelity to life and with rare skill 
in the choice of incidents.” 

THE QUEEN says :—“‘ ‘ Jadoo’ is interesting from beginning to end.” 

Pie fg saYs :—‘* The Anglo-Indian society of Simla has never been better de- 
scribed. 


Lonpon: DOWNEY & CO., Lrp., 12 Yorwx Street, Covent GARDEN. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
New Illustrated Story Books. 


By G. A. HENTY. 


UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: a 


Tale of the Peninsular War. With 12 Page Illustrations by WAL 
Pacer. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER: a Tale of 


Hotspur and Glendower. With 12 Page Illustrations by RALPH 
PEACOCK. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE: a Story of 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. With § Page Illustrations by 
Raney, R.I., and 3 Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 55. 


sy KATHARINE TYNAN, 


THE HANDSOME BRAN- 
DOFS : a Story for Girls. With 12 
Page Illustrations by Gertrude De- 
main Hammond, R.I. Crown $vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A GIRL OF TO-DAY. With 


6 Page Illustrations by Gertrude De- 
main Hammond, R.I. Crown 6&vo. 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By J. CHALMERS. 


FIGHTING THE MATA- 
BELE. With6 Page Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 35. 6d. 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON, 
THE PILOTS of POMONA: 


a Tale of the Orkney Islands. New 
Edition, with 6 Page Illustrations by 
John Leighton. Crown €vo. cloth 
elegant, 3s. 
By GORDON STABLES. 
COURAGE, TRUE 

HEARTS. 

The Story of Three Boys who Sailed 
in Search of Fortune. With 6 Page 


Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6a. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


A MYSTERY OF THE 
PACIFIC. With 8 Page IIlustra- 
tions by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 


THE TURKISH AUTO- 
MATON: a Tale of the Time of 
Catherine the Great of Russia. With 
6 Page Illustrations by William 
Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By KIRK MUNROE. 
IN PIRATE WATERS. With 


8 Illustrations by Taber. Crown 
cloth elegant, 5s. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 


Full-page Plates, a large number of Vignettes and Cover Design 
by CARTON MoorE Park. Demy 4to. (12in. x roin.), 5s. 


THE TROUBLES OF TATTERS, and other 
Stories. By ALICE TALWIN MORRIS. With €2 charming 
Illustrations in Black and White By Axice B. Woopwarp. 
Square 8vo. decorated cloth boards, 35. 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy 
DEARMER. With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Decora- 
tive Title-page, and Cover Design in Two Colours, imp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCESS NASKA. By 
AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With over 50 IIlus- 
trations by PAuL Harpy. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 25. 6d, 


CHIPS AND CHOPS. By R. Netsn. With 


16 Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 25. 


BLACKIE’S 
HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Cloth elegant, Illustrated. 
THE LADY ISOBEL. By 

Euiza F. 
THE BONDED THREE. 


By Bessie MARCHANT. 


A DREADFUL MISTAKE. 


By Mock cer. 


Also NEW STORY BOOKS at 1s. 6d., 1s., 9d., and 6d. 


BLACKIE’S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES, 
NEW VOLUMES, 

Cloth elegant, Illustrated. 
HER FRIEND and MINE. 


By Frorence Coomre. 
AN UNAPPRECIATIVE 
AUNT. By Jang H. Sverticvue. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST, By 


S. E. CartwriGut. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS suitable for 
Presentation, School Prizes, Rewards, &c., sent post free on application, 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON (Limited), 50 OLD Barzey. 
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Mr. REDWAY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FIRST LIST. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY IN ENGLAND—1800-1820, By WILLIAM CONNOR 
SYDNEY, Author of ‘‘ England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 1 vol. rvo. 185. net. [At all Libraries. 

Mr. T. P. O’'Coxnor, M.P., writing in the Graphic, says: ‘‘ An 
interesting book was published some years ago, ot which sufficient 
notice was not taken atthetime. Itis called ‘ England and the English 
in the Eighteenth Century.’ It is a book well worth reading, especially 
by those who are inclined to be eulogists of the past.” 

In the present volume Mr. Connor Sydney, in his brilliant style, 
descants upon such matters as Rural Life—Roads—Travelling —High- 
way Robbers—Letter Postage—Dress—Municipal London—Convey- 
ances—Lighting—Fashionable London—Furniture—Table Customs— 
Dissipation—Fashionable Foppery and Exclusiveness—Coffee Houses 
— Amusements — The Drama — The ‘O. P.” Riots—Actors and 
Actresses —Dramatic Compositions—Open-air and other Amusements 
—‘‘Spouting”—Literary, Dining, and other Clubs—General Recreations 
—Pazgilism — Fairs —Lotteries—Fine Arts—Literature— Booksellers— 
Holland House and other Literary Salons—The London Press—Sani- 
tarv Science—Police and Protection—Sedan Chairs—Domestic Customs 
—Domestic Life—Rural Book Clubs—Provincial Theatres—Provincial 
Newspeners—Country Sportsmen—Game Laws and Poachers—The 
Turf—Fox Hunting—Bull Baiting—Dog Fighting—Cock Fighting— 
Duelling—Yeomanry— Agricultural Labourers— Popular Superstitions 
—Spirits—Wisemen—Witchcraft—Education—The Madras System— 
Schoolmasters—Public Schools—‘t Yorkshire" Schools—The Univer- 
sities—Literary Salons in the Country—Eiectionecring and Rotten 


Boroughs—Election Scenes— The Press-Gang—Privateering —Smug- 
gling and Smugglers — Local Customs and Feasts—Gretna Green 
Weddings—Funerals, &c. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GENTLE LIFE.” 


JAMES HAIN FRISWELL: A Memoir. By 


his Daughter, LAURA FRISWELL (Mrs. AmBrosE— MYALL). 
With Portrait and Plates. 1 vol., 8vo. 15s net. [At all Libraries. 

The late Mr. Hains Friswell is best remembered as the author of 
“The Gentle Life,” one of the Queen's favourite books, but he was 
long and honourably connected with London literary and artistic life 
during the interesting period when Tennyson and Charles Kingsley 
were at the zenith of their powers, and when actors like Sir Henry 
Irving were just emerging from obscurity. 


JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD: A Memoir. 
By his Daughter, EDITH HERAUD. With Portrait. 1 vol., 8vo. 
7s. 6d. [4¢ all Libraries. 

The Jate Mr. J. A. Heraud died in the Charterhouse so recently as 
April, 18387, but is remembered as the friend and correspondent of 
Wordsworth and Southey, and a long and interesting series of letters 
from the latter appear for the first time in this memoir of the once 
famous author of ‘‘ The Judgment of the Flood.” Miss Heraud's own 
recollections of the stage are embodied in this work, in connexion with 
her father’s work for the Repeal of the Patent Laws. 


FOR COLLECTORS ONLY. 


DICKENS AND HIS ILLUSTRATORS. By 


FREDERIC G. KITTON. Dedicated to Mrs. Perugini. Bound 
in Art Canvas, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Top. Uncut. Demy 4to. 
Subscription, 42s. net. 

This MONUMENTAL WonRK is to be fully Subscribed before Issue, 
the Edition being LimiTED to 250 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. 
It contains SIXTY-NINE LARGE PLATES, with ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
and Studies by Cruikshank, Phiz, Seymour, Leech, Luke Fildes, Cat- 
termole, Marcus Stone, Buss, Landseer, Tenniel, Doyle, and others. 
These Lilustrations cost over £250 to reproduce in facsimile, and the 
originals have been valued at nearly £1000, The publisher intends to 
advance the price of the last 50 copies. 


THE COLLECTOR SERIES. 
OLD VIOLINS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 


With Plates. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

This new volume of ‘‘ The Collector Series,” by the Author of 
**Music and Morals” (assisted by Mr. Arthur Hill, of the famous 
Bond Street firm), contains chapters on Violin Genesis, Violin Consti- 
tution; Violins at Brescia, at Cremona, in Germany, in France, in 
Fngland ; Violin Varnish, String Bows; Violin ‘Tarisic ; Violins at 
Mirecourt, Mittenwald, and Markneukerchen; Violin Treatment ; 
Violin Dealers, Collectors, and Amateurs. A Dictionary of Violin 
Makers is added. 

The Plates include Collotype Illustrations of Mr. Donaldson's 
Duiffoprugear Viol da Gamba, the ‘‘ De Beriot"’ Maginni Violin, the 
Queen's Amati, Paganinis Joseph Guarnerius, the Rode and other 
Strads, a View of the City of Cremona, and authentic Portraits of 
Paganini, Nicolas Lupot, Villaume, and Ebsworth Hull, together with 
Facsimile Reproductions of some famous old Violin Labels. 


TUSCAN ARTISTS: Their Thought and 
Work. With Notes on other Schools, Principally for the use of 
Travellers. By HOPE REA. With Introduction by Sir W. B. 
Ricumonp, K.C.B., R.A. Crown 8vo, with 31 Plates, 5s. net. 


GEORGE REDWAY, HART ST., BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 
New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being the Story of 


a Man and a Mystery. By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of ‘‘ Queen of the 
Jesters,” ‘‘ Kronstadt,” &c. 


‘*A dashing, dramatic, strenuous story, full of cleverly imagined situations 
and thrilling incidents.” —Daily Mail. 
_“* As a romantic tale, full of life and colour, ‘ The Phantom Army’ excels, we 
think, anything else that Mr. Pemberton has done. "—Seaker. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 
By R. D. CHETWODE, Author of “‘ John of Strathbourne.” 


** A very pleasant and unusually successful attempt to write a romance of the 
twelfth century.”"—Zast Anglian Daily Times. 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “ The Paradise Coal Boat,” &c. 
lilustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 


“* Lovers of stirring fiction will find it a book after their own heart.” 
A é London Morning. 
“Captain Kettle is a sailor, a dare-devil fellow. . . . . Few will read of his 
adventures without enjoying the book.” —Scotsman. 


FORTUNE’S SPORT. By Mrs. C. M. 
WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,” ‘ A Woman in Grey,” &c. 


exceedingly clever tale." —Aserdeen Free Press. 
Mrs. Williamson handles the threads of her plot well, never allowing us to 
see too far into it.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE SEED OF THE POPPY. By Cuive 


HOLLAND, Author of ‘An Egyptian Coquette,” ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,” &c 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


_ Worth British Daily Mail.—‘‘A most engrossing narrative, full of the 

infinite pathos of the vain struggle against an overpowering habit, and the no 

ye pathetic effort to hide from the man she loves her addiction to the fata 
rug. 


BROTHERS OF THE PEOPLE. By Frep 
WHISHAW, Author of ‘‘A Russian Vagabond,” &. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Manchester Courier.—‘‘ A capital satire on the propaganda and methods of 
hair-brained and would-be regenerators of society, and in this sense it is a some- 
what clever production.” 


MORD EM’LY. By W. Perr Rince, Author 
of “ Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell,” ‘‘ A Clever Life,” &c. 


“A genuine success. As a study of aLondonslum girl, ‘ Mord E’mly (Maud 
Emily) is as striking a portrait as anything that literature can show. . . . This 
is a book which will be cordially recommended by anyone who takes our advice 
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‘‘Emin Pasha. His Life and Work. Compiled from 
his Journals, Letters, Scientific Notes, and from 
Official Documents.” By Georg Schweitzer. West- 
minster : Constable. 


O much has been written about Emin Pasha that one 
might have thought nothing remained to be dis- 
closed. But even a cursory perusal of the memoir 
prepared by Mr. Schweitzer from the explorer’s diary 
and correspondence throws much fresh light on his 
career and character, and helps us to understand 
both his successes and failures. The view, preva- 
lent in England, that he was a mild savant, quite 
unfitted for the rough-and-tumble conditions of a half- 
barbarous society, is as far from the truth as the German 
glorifications of him as a hero and martyr. From boy- 
hood upwards he was never at his ease, never himself, 
unless he was at a loose end. As a medical student he 
would work at anything except the subjects prescribed 
for examination. Though he obtained his M.D. degree 
at Berlin, he was refused admission to the State ex- 
amination because he had failed to comply with the 
official regulations. After obtaining almost a sinecure 
berth in the Turkish service and being taken into the 
household of the Governor of Northern Albania, he 
became entangled with his elderly patron’s young wife, 
and on the husband’s death was in deadly peril of 
matrimony had he not cut the knot by escaping to 
Egypt. Taken up by Gordon, then Governor-General of 
the Soudan, he proved his ability by a successful mis- 
sion to Uganda, but hardly had he begun to feel his 
feet when he began grumbling at his superior and evading 
his orders. ‘‘ My hands are tied,” he writes, ‘‘by Gordon’s 
senseless order not to go further south than Dufile.” 
He flatly disobeyed instructions, and it was only 
Gordon’s resignation in 1879 that saved Emin from 
dismissal or removal to a command where he would 
be more easily kept under control. He was equally 
troublesome to Abd-el-Kader (who succeeded Gordon), 
and considered himself seriously aggrieved whenever his 
‘*suggestions” to the Cairo Government were not acted 
upon. To omit his disagreements with Mr. Stanley— 
as a question on which two views may be maintained— 
we find that, after abjuring the service of the British 
East Africa Company, he was equally discontented 
under the authority of the German Imperial Commis- 
sioner. He had been expressly instructed by Major von 
Wissmann not to hoist the German flag at Tabora: he 
promptly hoisted it. He was requested by the Deputy 
Commissioner to send regular reports of his expedition; 
having omitted to do so he complained because he 
received a smart official reprimand. Yet Mr. Schweitzer 
seems to be surprised that Wissmann recalled Emin 
‘*without having first heard his explanation.” The 
fact was that Emin was thoroughly impracticable either 
as a colleague or subordinate. Not that he was 
jealous or conceited or actively rebellious. He was 
quietly wilful, and could neither be coaxed nor driven. 
His ambition was to be independent in his Province, 
‘like the Rajah of Sarawak.” Nothing pleased him 
better than the prospect of the Egyptian Government 
being withdrawn and not replaced by British authority. 
When he had got into difficulties he welcomed the 
assistance of any Relief Expedition, whether English, 
Scotch or German, so long as he thought it meant his 
being supplied with arms and ammunition to maintain his 
post. But he had no idea of being ‘‘ rescued” and taken 
back to Europe, chained to Mr. Stanley’s triumphal car, 
and exhibited as an African failure. Indeed he had the best 
of reasons for trusting in his own influence over savage 
and half-savage races. He could be energetic when force 
was necessary, and was by no means sparing of the 
stick when he dealt with negroes who would stand that 
instrument of persuasion ; but with high-spirited Arabs 
he was wonderfully patient. He had a rare gift of 
moral toleration. When he was quite aware that some 
chieftain was trying to cheat him, or even meditating 
treachery, it excited no anger or repugnance, and by 
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quiet persistence he generally got his own way. The 
only instance in which he was badly deceived was by 
the man who finally compassed his death. Kibonge he 
had regarded as a friend, and was amazed to read the 
written order shown by the men who cut his throat as 
unconcernedly as they would have killed a slave. But 
his influence had been shattered by a fact beyond his 
own control. He was no longer Emin the African ; he 
had joined the German service, and was hated as an 
agent of European interference with the institutions of 
the country. To tell the plain truth about Emin, part 
of his success had been due to his politic attitude towards 
the slave trade. It would be unjust to say that he ever 
encouraged that traffic, but he shut his eyes to it, and 
remained on intimate terms with men who practised it. 
So long as he was practically uncontrolled, the slavers 
had a useful friend in Emin. But his official expedi- 
tion towards the West coincided with vigorous measures 
being taken by Europeans against the Arab raiders. 
They retaliated, as Dr. Oscar Baumann testifies, by 
organized murder against what they regarded as a war 
of extermination, and Emin was martyred for a cause 
which he never actively supported and does not seem 
to have believed in. 

Such were the shortcomings of a man for whom his 
latest biographers claim, not without reason, that he 
was distinguished by ‘‘ unparalleled unselfishness.” 
And to justify this eulogy it is perhaps enough to cite 
Hfis refusal to leave Equatoria until all his dependents 
had been provided for. When his camp at Undusuma 
was stricken with smallpox, he would not desert his 
people and leave the sick soldiers and porters to an 
uncertain fate. The bravery of the man was as re- 
markable as his patience, and it rested on the same 
basis—a mixture of conscientiousness and imper- 
turbability. Nothing upset his judgment except being 
given orders, nothing flustered him unless it was the 
prospect of being thrown into contact with civilised 
society. Yet he loved books ; the few requests he ad- 
dressed to his friends in Europe were for ‘‘ something to 
read” or materials to write with. His letters show how 
much he delighted in intercourse with cultivated minds, 
and when, after years of silence, he resumed corre- 
spondence with his sister, it became evident that his 
domestic affections were by no means confined to the 
daughter of his Abyssinian wife. He did not wrap 
himself up in his African surroundings, but European 
life and thought were things he preferred to enjoy from a 


distance. It has been stated and denied that he abjured 
Christianity and became a Mussulman. For either 
view his own authority can be quoted. More than 


once he assured his sister that he had not changed his 
faith, yet in Turkey and in Egypt he practised the 
observances as he bore the name of a Moslem. And he 
allowed King M’tesa of Uganda to accept him as a 
Mussulman. That interesting potentate was at the 
time of Emin’s first visit a devout Christian. ‘‘ My 
dear friend,” he writes to Emin, ‘‘ hear whot I sag I 
am Christian and be thou Christian first I was the 
Mehamedans ans find it is all Cie and nows I am away 
from them I am among the Christianitys and e Jank the 
people that how is among the Christian but I myself 
am Christian from Mtesa King of Uganda.” Yet at 
this particular time Emin had every motive for dis- 
avowing Mohammedanism, since M’tesa was somewhat 
aggrieved that Gordon had apparently sent him a Turkish 
instead of a Christian envoy. The truth probably is that 
Emin, born of Jewish blood, baptized as a Protestant, 
partly educated in a Roman Catholic school, and 
living amongst Mussulmans and Pagans, was serenely 
indifferent to all creeds, and assumed the one which was 
least likely to cause needless friction. His thoughts 
were occupied with other matters. The one thing that 
filled his life and gave him all the pleasure he enjoyed 
was the pursuit of science. 

Emin was, no doubt, a traveller, a governor of men, 
an agent of civilisation; in some respects, and with 
ideals which were practical rather than exalted, he was 
a philanthropist. But these were secondary matters to 
him—the work which has hitherto made his fame was 
but a parergon. No matter what hardships he was 
enduring on the march, or what perils surrounded his 
camp, his chief care was to make observations of nature 
and to collect specimens. And the scope of his inquiry 
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was as wide as natural history and human nature. If 
he came across an unknown tribe, almost his first 
thought was to note their physical characteristics and 
to find their place in ethnology, to prepare a vocabulary 
of their words in common use and to inquire into their 
traditions. Every new species of plant was gathered for 
his travelling hortus siccus, and the skin of each strange 
bird was preserved for European museums. Every night 
he brought his scientific journal up to date ; on the day 
before he was murdered we find it recorded that the 
glass was ‘‘ rising very rapidly.” He is quite as much 
concerned—it will be seen from his letters—that his 
consignments of ornithological and botanical specimens 
should reach their destination in Europe as that his 
personal needs should be provided for. And the 
huge parcels which he dispatched to the coast were 
always arranged in the most methodical manner, 
while his written observations were distinguished 
for their scrupulous exactitude. He did not live to 
formulate—perhaps he never could have formulated 
—the inferences from the vast mass of data with 
which he has enriched European science. But the 
value of his life’s work cannot be estimated until the 
twelve volumes of scientific notes, with seven others 
on African institutions, have been edited and made 
available for general study. No wonder that a man so 
engrossed in abstract speculation should have looked 
with almost equal disdain on the competing groups of 
English and German adventurers who, under plea of 
rescuing him, wished to monopolise his services as a 
famous administrator and make use of his influeace with 
Arabs and negroes. He did Sir William Mackinnon and 
Mr. Stanley less justice when he described the famous 
Relief Expedition as a huge ivory hunt, but he was 
scarcely more complimentary to his own countrymen 
when he made closer acquaintance with their objects 
and methods. It was at this time that England and 
Germany were hotly occupied in the struggle for 
Central Africa, especially for Uganda, and Emin’s 
loyal assistance would have been invaluable to either. 
As it happened, England won the game, Stanley having 
outwitted both Wissmann and Peters. The bitterness 
left by the German failure finds frequent and in- 
artistic expression in Mr. Schweitzer’s book. Many 
pages are, in fact, so like an anti-British pamphlet 
that the English publishers have thought well to in- 
clude a reply by Mr. Felkin of Edinburgh. Thus we 
get both sides of a not very edifying dispute, which 
would, perhaps, have been better omitted from what 
should have been a cool and impartial biography. 
Nevertheless, the work has been conscientiously and 
skilfully compiled ; the matter is interesting ; and the 
translation is practically faultless. 


THE YAHOOS OF TIBET. 


“In the Forbidden Land.” By A. Henry Savage 
Landor. London: Heinemann. 


Many years ago Mr. (now Sir Halliday) Macartney 

formed the resolution to make a journey through 
Tibet. He was peculiarly fitted for the undertaking. A 
sixteen years’ residence in China amongst the Chinese 
as one of themselves, through holding an official posi- 
tion under the Chinese Government, had qualified him 
with a thorough knowledge of Chinese and an intimate 
acquaintance with the peculiar customs of the Far East. 
Equipped with these advantages, and trusting to his 
readiness of address, Mr. Macartney felt confident of 
success. If such a hazardous enterprise could be 
crowned with a prosperous issue, it would be when 
undertaken under such favourable conditions. Burton 
reached Mecca because he was able to conceal his 
European identity by means of his Oriental scholarship 
and his complete cognisance of Eastern customs. It is 
not unlikely, thereforef&that Sir Halliday Macartney 
would have penetrated as far as Lhassa, if the murder 
of Mr. Margary on the Burmese frontier had not 
necessitated his undertaking a diplomatic mission to 
London, and the consequent abandonment of his pro- 
ject. But the difficulties in the case of Mr. Savage 
Landor were almost insuperable. He was debarred at 


the outset from making use of those stratagems which 
might have secured for a more experienced traveller the 
Rumours of a 


successful attainment of his object. 
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white sahzb’s intended expedition quickly preceded him, 
and warned the Tibetan authorities of the stranger’s 
intrusion. He was able, it is true, to pass himself off on 
several occasions as a Hindoo doctor on a pilgrimage to 
the sacred Mansarowar Lake. But for the actual entry 
into Lhassa, the sacred city, he could only devise the 
desperate expedient, of adopting Tibetan dress and 
pretending to be deaf and dumb. It is perhaps well for 
Mr. Landor that the test of this wild experiment was 
prevented by his capture and arrest, as his ignorance cf 
local habits must eventually have betrayed him, with the 
certain consequence that his life would have been 
sacrificed to the fury of the Lamas. 

The geographical importance of Mr. Landor’s expedi- 
tion is scarcely of much account; but the ethnological 
information that he has brought back with him is of the 
greatest possible interest. It is a narrative so strange 
and bordering so often on the incredible, that the 
indisputable evidence of the camera and the support of 
the testimony elicited by the official inquiry into his ill- 
treatment are useful factors in substantiating Mr. 
Landor’s extraordinary story. Its main outline has 
been in the possession of the reading public for so long, 
that the details of Mr. Landor’s journey and its accom- 
panying hardships need not be dwelt upon. There is 
no reason to doubt that the author has given a plain 
straightforward account of his treatment when taken 
prisoner. But it is clear from the context that the 
Tibetan authorities at Galshio had more intention of 
frightening Mr. Landor, and thereby discouraging 
further intrusion on the part of foreigners, than of 
actually inflicting upon him permanent bodily injury. 
In saying this, we do not wish to detract either from the 
great sufferings endured by the author or from the 
heroic fortitude with which he bore them. He was 
actually and cruelly tortured. A glance at the accom- 
panying photographs, in which Mr. Landor is depicted 
before and after his Tibetan experiences, would show 
the most sceptical the appalling effects of all the pain 
and hardship through which he had passed. 

A more miserable and contemptibie people than the 
inhabitants of South-western Tibet, as described by the 
author, it would be impossible to conceive. It is only 
necessary for one man to show a bold front, in order to 
rout a whole regiment of soldiers. ‘‘ The mere raising 
of one’s eyes was sufficient to make a man dash away 
frightened,” Mr. Landor remarks, after visiting a large 
Tibetan encampment with only four followers. They 
possess, in fact, many of the characteristics of Scotch 
cattle: the same fierce, shaggy, wild appearance, and 
an equal proportion of abject timidity. On one occasion 
Mr. Landor pelted some Tibetan officers, who used 
threatening words, with the butter and flour they had 
brought as presents ; and the terror inspired by these 
missiles was quite enough to cause a general stampede. 
The Lamas form a privileged half of the male popula- 
tion ; and it is their policy to maintain the populace, on 
whom they practise every kind of extortion, in complete 
ignorance. Much of the immorality and disease in 
Tibet Mr. Landor ascribes to the small proportion of 
women, who are outnumbered by the males to the 
extent of more than fifteen to one. Polyandry is of 
course widely prevalent; and when a Tibetan girl 
marries she becomes the wife, not only of her husband, 
but of all his brothers into the bargain. These strange 
marriage complications are, however, entirely thrown 
into the shade by the horrible habits of cannibalism 
which are ascribed to the population by the author. 
Incredible as it may sound, he declares that it is a Tibetan 
custom, founded apparently on superstition rather than 
gourmandise, for corpses to be eaten up by the friends 
and relatives of the deceased. In cases of death 
occurring from some pestilential disease, this nauseating 
task is handed over to the Lamas, who will sit down 
and devour the disgusting meal from which even birds 
of prey and famished dogs shrink in horror. The 
Lamas are also said to drink human blood on account of 
its invigorating and brain-feeding qualities. 

Mr. Landor does not mention having personally 
witnessed these abominations. He often alludes to 
the humour possessed by the Tibetans, and we cannot 
help thinking that some native humourist was pulling 
the white sahzb’s leg in making such statements. The 
Lamas-possess supreme authority, and are sufficiently 
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clever to disbelieve the absurd superstitions by which 
they hold the people in check, and it is incredible that 
they should permit a custom by which they them- 
selves are chiefly victimised. We should require 
stronger evidence than hearsay before accepting the 
Lama menu described by Mr. Landor. However that 
may be, the author is to be congratulated on having 
completed a record of his journey under circumstances 
of almost insurmountable difficulty, the value of the 
book being greatly enhanced by characteristic and 
cleverly executed illustrations. 


FOLK-LORE POPULARISED. 


‘Tom Tit Tot. An Essay on Savage Philosophy in 
Folk-lore.” By Edward Clodd. London: Duck- 
worth. 


“THE fantastic title which Mr. Clodd has given to his 
latest treatise on Folk-lore is taken from the story— 
current in West Suffolk and in variant forms extant in 
Scotland, Tyrol, the Basque Provinces and the Far 
East—which he makes the pivot of an elaborate argu- 
ment. The demon in this legend, as in most of its 
analogues, attempts to take advantage of a lady in 
distress, her only means of escape being that she shall 
guess his name. At the last moment the knowledge 
is obtained and the tormentor is discomfited. This 
is how the happy climax is related in the local dialect : 
‘* Well, she backed a step or two, an’ she looked at it, 
an’ then she laughed out, and, says she, a pointin’ of 
her finger at it, 
‘Nimmy nimmy not, 
Yar name’s Tom Tit Tot.’ 

Well, when that heard her, that shruck awful, an’ awa’ 
that flew into the dark, an’ she niver saw it noo more.” 
It is easy work for Mr. Clodd, from his vast store of 
mythic data, and with his keen eye for resemblances 
among legends, to adduce a large number of popular 
stories which—to speak roughly—turn on the notion of 
outwitting the devil by the mysterious power of some 
occult word. ‘‘ Ideas,” he says, ‘‘ are universal : inci- 
dents are local.” When the coincidence extends to 
minute details, he argues that a common origin may 
be taken as established, and as going to prove inter- 
course among the peoples exhibiting such similarities 
in tradition. But an independent origin is probable 
where only the central motif is alike, while the settings 
are various. The criterion is, therefore, one of degree, 
nor could it be more judiciously explained than by Mr. 
Clodd. But how does he apply it ? 

It is impossible, in reading his fascinating 
chapters, not to admire the skill with which he has 
grouped his examples. At the first glance they 
seem to have been collected haphazard and dropped 
down anywhere. Presently you realise that they have 
been artfully graduated, and you have an uneasy feeling 
that you have been induced, by a series of infinitesimal 
shadings, to infer that black is white. That is too often 
the way of the folk-lorists, the anthropologists, and all the 
other theorisers on prehistoric society. There is so 
little solid fact with such an intolerable quantity of 
subjective reconstruction. It is difficult to check their 
inferences, while the nature of their study makes it 
almost impossible to produce an instantia negativa. 
You cannot say right out ‘‘ This statement is wrong,” 
or ‘* That conclusion is false.” All you can do is to 
measure the solid ground by comparison with the ampli- 
tude of the gaps which you are asked to bridge over. 
And you may also remember that other equally plausible 
theories about remote mankind, which were once hailed 
as luminous discoveries, have gone the way of last 
season’s fiction. Professor Max Miller, with his Solar 
Elements, has lived to see himself dismissed by Mr. Clodd 
as belonging to ‘‘an old and now discredited school of 
interpreters.” But does the method exemplified by his 
critics—the method of Herbert Spencer and Tylor, of 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Clodd—approach, in any appre- 
ciable degree, more closely to anything which can be 
called a scientific system? It is all very interesting, 
very clever, very erudite; and all these qualities are found 
in Mr. Clodd’s writings. But he is the more delusive 
because he appears so simple and sober-minded. 

We get his measure as an examiner of evidence in 
his acceptance of Professor Rhys’s etymological specu- 
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lations as showing that among the Aryan nations there 
was a common origin for the words denoting name and 
soul in the various languages. Here are the instances: 
ainm with plural anmann in Irish; anu in Old Welsh, 
now enw; ime in Old Bulgarian ; emnes, emmens, with 
accusative emnan in Old Russian; and anwan in Ar- 
menian. All these are for name. Not because he has 
any misgivings himself, but in deference to less adven- 
turous scholars, the Professor forbears from increasing 
his list by the English mame, the Latin momen, the 
Sanskrit m@man, and the Greek onoma. But such is 
the similarity between the Welsh enw for name and 
enatd for soul, and between the Irish aimm and anim 
(which in the latter case extends through the declen- 
sions of the two words), that he feels forced to conclude 
that the Celts—if not the whole Aryan family—believed 
not only that the name was part of the man, but also 
‘that part of him which is termed the soul.” If this is 
proof, what is jumping to conclusions? And if Mr. 
Clodd thinks that his main thesis is corroborated by 
fallacies obvious to quite ordinary scholars, how are we 
to rate his judgment on matters in which we are 
asked to accept him as an expert ? 

We read him all the same, and enjoy his arguments 
becaus2—the love of fairy-tales being part of human 
nature—his instances are attractive ; because his style 
is suggestive and stimulating ; because we know that 
he is absolutely conscientious and never doctors the 
evidence he puts forward. Generally he displays all 
the adroitness of a sincere believer. Now and then 
he gives us a shock, as when, by a modern instance 
which we can all estimate, he makes us suspect the 
examples which we cannot so easily examine. In the 
chapter on ‘‘ Taboo” he mentions very many cases in 
which it is believed that a sick man by changing his 
name increases his chance of recovery—perhaps as a 
means of deceiving the evil spirits who are compassing 
his death. We are taken to Borneo, to Lapland, to 
the Kwafra Indians, and to the ancient Jewish Rabbis. 
Then with a jump we are landed at Hastings, and are 
told a pretty story which has been vouched for by a 
Clerk in Holy Orders. A married couple had a daughter 
named Helen, who sickened and died. The next was 
christened in the same way and met a similar fate. 
This warning was neglected, but was once again justi- 
fied in a third instance. ‘* No wonder,” the neighbours 
said; ‘‘it was because the parents had used the first 
child’s name for the others.” And this is seriously 
quoted as strengthening a scientific argument. There 
is a difference—if the folk-lore people could only see 
it—between mythic research and telling stories over 
the walnuts and the wine. Mr. Clodd, we admit, is not 
in this respect a conspicuous offender. There is solid 
matter, carefully arranged, throughout a book which is, 
he tells us, mainly designed for popular reading. 

The chapters which strike us as most effective and con- 
vincing have, perhaps, the least connexion with the 
main argument of the book—those on Magic through 
Tangible Things and Magic through Intangible Things. 
Lest we should deter any reader in search of mere en- 
tertainment from taking up ‘‘ Tom Tit Tot,” we should 
say that its pages abound with curious and racy pas- 
sages, as, for instance, on the virtues of expectoration. 
Among ourselves, Mr. Clodd remarks, with the dry 
humour which he seems to have cultivated, it is ‘ta 
vehicle of the coarsest form of assault,” except where it 
is preserved by the cabman or costermonger as ‘‘a de- 
generate representative of the old luck-charm” in 
spitting on a coin. But in some barbaric races it is 
used to express the kindliest feelings and the highest 
compliment. An American lady appears to have 
written a monograph under the pleasing title of ‘‘ Saliva 
Superstitions,” and Consul Petherick mentions that a 
Sudanese Chief after grasping his hand spat in it, and 
then did the like to his face. This salute the Consul 
*‘returned with interest,” and the Chief was vastly 
delighted. Among the Masai, again, it is thought very 
bad form to kiss a lady, but to spit on her is a polite 
attention. Another of the incidents of this form of relief 
is that it absolves a person from the spiritual conse- 
quences of perjury, as was shown in a recent notorious 
trial at Philippopolis. For the sake of those engaged 
in the administration of justice we sincerely trust that 
this engaging superstition may not find a home in 
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British Courts'of Law. Apart from its lighter side, 
enough has been quoted to show that Mr. Clodd’s book 
is well worth serious study even by those who do not 
quite accept his estimate of Folk-lorist achievement— 
that a ‘‘teeming mass of facts” has been collected. 
which establish the psychical, as well as the physical, 
unity of Man, and that at the samg intellectual level— 
however wide the zones which separate the different 
tribes—they ‘‘explain the same phenomena in much 
the same way.” This is one of those propositions 
which can neither be established nor refuted. If you. 
quote two discordant ‘‘ explanations,” the reply is that 
the ‘‘ intellectual level” is not identical. Cadzt guestio. 


OLD NATIONAL IDEALS. 


** Ancient Ideals.” A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual 
Growth from Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity. Two volumes. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. Putnam: New York and London. 

WE always open any book from America with a 

peculiar interest. It is not that we necessarily 

expect to find any great contribution to thought in its 
pages, for the new world has been singularly barren in 
productions of literary value, but because any indication 
of what a great people, a people with a future before it, 
is thinking or attempting cannot fail to impress us with 
a sense of its importance. Especially, perhaps, is this 
the case in theology. The fusion of races that draws 
from so many ancient civilisations may some day show 
to the world an expression of the religious life that at 
present runs in so many varied and narrow channels, 
and prove a harmony of the many-sided Christian faith 
and a more perfect presentation of the mind of its 
Master than any of the ancient European churches have 
yet offered. Mr. H. O. Taylor does not disappoint us. 
He shows a full consciousness of the position of the 
American people, and treats the subject of the ideals of 
past races with the wide outlook that extensive reading 
alone can give. He has certain irritating tricks of 
manner, such as that of constantly putting his subject 
after the verb, but we soon lose sight of them in our 
interest in what he has to say. At the beginning of each 
chapter we notice these defects, but as he writes his 
pen seems to move more freely, which is no small testi- 
mony to the power of his work in exciting interest. 

The subject he has chosen is that of the ideals of the 
great nations of the past, and by choosing their ideals 
as the most important thing about them, he has made 
history a survey of man in his contrast of unchanging 
and diversified characteristics. The superficial student 
of the past is always puzzled by the spectacle of so 
many great races reaching a high standard of civilisa- 
tion, and then, having gone so far, failing to go further. 
Mr. Taylor shows in turn how Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, 
China, India, Persia, and Phoenicia failed because ele- 
ments of savagery or defects of certain qualities ren- 
dered incomplete their conceptions of personality. 
Races have been great in proportion as their ideals of 
man were deep and noble. At a time when poets tell 
us fortune has favoured us most ‘‘ when we forgot,” it 
is useful to be made to realise how the greatness of 
Rome depended on her moral force, and in an age that 
is haunted by the yellow terror we like to be reminded 
how Greece proved invincible though so small. 

The second volume is mainly occupied with the ideals 
of the race from which Christianity sprung. The long 
history of that preparation, ever since the Church has 
thought, has made men ask, ‘‘Why did not Christ 
come before?” A careful and sympathetic study of 
the slow development of the Hebrew religion seems to 
make the question impertinent, and not the least thing 
we owe to the scientific study of the Old Testament is 
that it has relieved us from the hopeless feeling that 
the world makes no advance, but has rather gone back 
continuously since the days when God spoke to Abra- 
ham. A wide survey of the greatest ideals of ancient 
races not only serves to show the crowning greatness 
of the Christian ideal, but equally clearly reveals it 
as essentially progressive, because it loses nothing 
from the past. It is this impression of hope which 
makes Mr. Taylor’s work not only interesting but 


inspiring. 
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‘*Godfrida.” A Play in Four Acts. 
son. London: Lane. 


AMONG the poets of the younger school, two only 
have shown any aptitude for the drama—Mr. 
Davidson and Mr. Yeats. In the latter the faculty is 
largely a lyrical and fantastic one, but the author of 
‘* Godfrida” has an ambition to fill the conventional 
stage with poetical creations. His first work was a 
historical tragedy, and it was a pastoral comedy, 
‘*Scaramouch in Naxos,” which revealed his talent, 
nine years ago, to the few eyes which can see within a 
ray of unfamiliar light. It is not to be denied that Mr. 
Davidson showed in these and other early plays of his 
an inequality of execution which checked in the reader 
the full flow of appreciation. There is something very 
perilous about a poetical drama. It may be adroitly 
conceived, spiritedly written, and yet in a moment it 
may sink with us into the very pit of depression of 
spirits. Alphonse Daudet says somewhere of a play 
that it had every merit, but that ‘‘ unfortunately it was 
written in verse, and ennui stalked between the 
couplets.” Of the majority of modern plays in blank 
verse we should confess, if we were perfectly frank, 
that they contain more or fewer fine passages, but that, 
as a whole, they are most depressing to read. It is 
this, no doubt, that has driven so many poets, like 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, who were meant to write in 
verse, to protect themselves in prose. 

Mr. Davidson has evidently felt this, but he is not 
content to abandon the poet’s vehicle. He is perfectly 
right, since the poet-dramatist has only to discover a 
way to be as interesting in verse as in prose, for the 
dramas written in prose to sink into the second rank. 
If ennui can be hunted, like vermin, right out of our 
fields of wheat, corn is better than cabbages. Mr. 
Davidson has certainly observed how much more skilful 
the French have been in the nineteenth century than we 
since the seventeenth, in the practical conduct of a 
poetical play. They have not been subjected to the sub- 
Elizabethan, or rather sub-Jacobean, influences which 
have been so deadly with us. Shakespeare is always 
found to be practically inimitable, and therefore English 
romantic dramatists have based themselves upon his 
followers. The trick began soon after the Restoration ; 
it was not Shakespeare who was copied, it was Fletcher, 
it was Shirley, it was the ‘‘ sons” of Ben Jonson. The 
sub-Jacobean tradition has been fatal to us, and to this 
day the youth who ‘‘composes a tragedy on a Shake- 
spearean model” is really engaged in forging what might 
pass as a very poor example of Massinger. The French 
have nevér had this bias. They cast off their romantic 
drama completely early in the seventeenth century, 
before it had attained a commanding height. When 
they became romantic again, they had the sensible 
structure of their drama firmly fixed ; all they had to do 
was to cover it with ornament. We believe that Mr. 
Davidson benefited practically by the task he set him- 
self of translating into blank verse the ‘‘ Pour la 
Couronne” of M. Coppée. This was an experience 
which freed him from the Massinger dulness and the 
Shirley looseness. 

If growth is the healthiest sign in a poet’s constitu- 
tion, the reading of ‘‘ Godfrida” should give pleasure 
to Mr. Davidson’s friends. The progress is two-fold, 
the faults are fewer, the fine qualities are more abundant. 
We doubt if Mr. Davidson has written anything which 
lends itself less than ‘* Godfrida” to minute and carping 
exception. In his past work he has often distressed 
his most serious admirers by his inequality, the slovenly 
character of his intermediate passages. He has been a 
genius by fits and starts ; but he has seemed to be the 


By John David- 


victim of a sort of impetuouseand defective improvisa-* 


tion, too often not purged by clearness of imagination 
from errors of judgment, and even positive flatness. In 
‘* Godfrida” we are glad to find Mr. Davidson on a 
much higher plane of general execution. The verse, 
although very properly burnished and tuned at moments 
of high emotion, does not sink at other times below a 
distinguished level. ‘‘Godfrida” is full of beautiful 
cadences, which linger in the memory, and yet it is 
singularly free from preciosity. 


What.we have just called ‘‘preciosity” is one great 
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danger of the English play in verse. Euphemistic 
references to birds, beasts and minerals, illustrations 
from remote and mystic sciences, purple patches of all 
sorts, are thought to enhance the value of the chamber- 
drama. In this kind of play-writing Beddoes showed 
the greatest talent, and is therefore the most con- 
spicuous helot. Whatever Beddoes did best the young 

nglish dramatist should admire,—and scrupulously 
avoid. We observe that the absence of preciosity in 
“‘Godfrida,” and the introduction of certain popular 
ejaculations into the verse, has already roused some 
critical objections. The reviewers who object to these 
qualities have a false idea wherein the dignity of dramatic 
verse consists. There is no more aristocratic writer in 
literature than Racine; but he knows the proper 
moment at which to say, ‘‘Néron, j’ai deux mots 4 vous 
dire,” or ‘‘Narcisse a fait le coup,” and what is 
interesting is, that it was precisely the courage of 
Racine in using these brutalities of speech at the right 
moments, which distinguished him from the Quinaults 
and Boursaults, who had to be always keeping up their 
tragical dignity. Let Mr. Davidson continue, where 
the character and the situation demand it, to make his 
—* say, ‘‘ But why the devil, then, is Cyprian 
ate?” 

The drama in English with which it is most natural 
to compare ‘‘Godfrida” is Browning’s ‘‘ Colombe’s 
_ Birthday.” In each there is the kind of fairy sove- 
reignty, set in Central, Europe anywhere before the 
‘Thirty Years’ War, and only just so mediaeval as is 
convenient to the dramatist ; in each there is the great, 
lonely lady, in whom the hereditary passion for power 
contends with the instinct of love; in each (is this un- 
conscious cerebration ?)there is a Berthold and a Melchior 
among the persons. Here resemblance ceases, although 
the newer poem may hold its own in a comparison with 
the older masterpiece. Indeed, in one respect Mr. 
Davidson seems to us to possess an unquestionable 
advantage. Browning’s play is full of exquisite and 
subtle things, but they are too rapidly conceived for 
use on the stage. The audience would fail to overhear 
them, and would go away muddled and perplexed. 
** Godfrida” is not so psychological, but it has a greater 
lucidity and simplicity. There is nothing in it which 
an attentive audience could not follow with pleasure. 
We hope to see it acted, and the only doubt we have 
as to its success is the difficulty which must be met 
with in finding actors willing and able to fill the im- 
portant parts of Isembert and Siward and Ermengarde, 
where the centre of popular interest must always be the 
heroine herself. 


BAROTSE-LAND. 


**Au Pays des Ba-rotsi, Haut Zambéze.” By Alfred 
Bertrand. Paris: Hachette. 


“ye Barotse country in the Upper Zambesi was first 
explored by Livingtone in 1853, during his great 
trans-African journey. It has been subsequently visited 
by Holub, Serpo Pinto, Selous and other travellers. In 
1895 it was traversed by an Anglo-Swiss expedition, 
which has already added considerably to the list of 
literature in the country. As this expedition has been 
previously described in a book by Captain Gibbons and 
in papers read to the Geographical Society and Colonial 
Institute, we cannot expect much additional information 
from M. Bertrand’s handsome volume. The book is 
writen in the style of a daily narrative, and consists in 
the main of extracts from the author’s journal. It takes 
us through the whole journey, both beginning and ending 
at Southampton. In South Africa the route followed 
was from Cape Town to Mafeking (which, by the bye, 
is not in the Transvaal), and thence along an oft- 


traversed route to Kazungulu, at the junction of the. 


Linyanti and Zambesi. There the expedition divided ; 
M. Bertrand accompanied Mr. P. C. Reid up the Machili 
river, from the sources of which he continued westward 
alone, along a new route, to the present Barotse capital 
of Lialui. Thence he descended the Zambesi in canoe, 
and visited the Victoria Falls. He reached Johannesburg 
just before the Jameson raid, concerning which his 
exaggerated statements are inexcusable in face of the 
sworn evidence of the trials. The best feature in the 
book is its illustrations, most of which are from draw- 
ings based on the author’s photographs ; in a few cases, 
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however, the artist’s imagination has been allowed free 
scope, with the usual results. There is, for example, a 
quaint picture of the author and Mr. Reid determining 
their latitude from a starry firmament, which suggests 
that at the creation the stars were scattered through 
space from a pepper-pot. The figures illustrating the 
domestic implements and wood-carving of the Barotse 
are admirable, and are the most important information 
in the volume. There are two excellent maps, the 
better of which has been reprinted from the ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical Journal”; it contains, however, a few mis- 
prints; thus the observation point of 14 September 
should be latitude 15°43’, not 14°43’. M. Bertrand saw 
a good deal of the missionaries, and speaks of their 
work in terms of high praise ; and after a recent attack 
on Khama, it may be interesting to note that he gives 
that ruler a good character. But M. Bertrand is ob- 
viously one of the most amiable of travellers, and his 
universal charity makes his book pleasant reading, 
although it adds but little to our knowledge of the 
country it describes. 


FICTION. 
‘*The Light.” By Bernard Hamilton. London: Hurst. 


“as is a quite extraordinarily pathetic effort. Hardly 
a reviewer with a human heart will feel it in that 
heart to dismiss the thing with the few lines that are all 
its artistic quality as a work of fiction can demand. 
‘*During a period of at least five years,” says 
the author, ‘‘I have melted an enormous amount 
of matter in the crucible of comparison.” The result 
is another ‘‘enormous amount” — no less than 523 
pages of smallish print, purporting to be a romance, 
but in reality a desperately earnest, quite intelligent, 
exhaustive and exhausting bit of pleading for the 
purging of the Church of England of her errors, 
in particular of the Jehovah worship as opposed to 
the following of Christ. We are taken first to ancient 
Egypt. Under the heading ‘‘ Yesterday,” a flood of 
creditably mastered and presented facts as to the 
Prophets of Amen, the real Moses, and other matters 
is let loose upon us. Then comes ‘‘ To-day,” which 
comprises all the rest of the book, the central figure 
thereof being practically Mr. Bernard Hamilton, bursting 
with his praiseworthy, if not startlingly novel point of 
view. Orthodoxy is brought upon the scene on purpose 
to advance singularly halting arguments, and to receive 
telling answers. After ‘‘ Yesterday” and ‘‘ To-day ” 
Mr. Hamilton represses his longing to proceed with 
‘* For ever,” but gives us a good deal more argument 
in an appendix, some gratifying information in a 
glossary, some more under the heading of Miscel- 
laneous Notes, and finally, a pamphlet, naked and 
unashamed, called ‘‘ The Christian Church in England 
at the close of the Nineteenth Century.” This is how the 
book ends. It begins with a dedication of these stu- 
pendous “‘ first-fruits” to Mr. Hamilton’s wife ; goes on 
with twelve lines from Hiawatha; runs to a lengthy pre- 
face, and then to a note, which states that all the portions 
of the tale which do not interfere with the action, and are 
solely concerned with religious matters, are marked with 
an asterisk at their beginning and their close. ‘‘ This,” 
says Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘ may possibly incur the criticism 
of the captious.” It does not incur ours. We delighted 
in every asterisk, and heartily recommend the idea to 
many writers we could name. Moreover, it had the 
effect of the sandwich-man’s ‘‘ Don’t look at my back.” 
We took a fierce pride in reading past the asterisk. 

The book is impossible, of course, regarded as a 
civilised novel. It would stun all except the truly 
earnest Girton girl or youth with doubts as to taking 
orders. The frivolous, whom Mr. Hamilton evidently 
wants to catch, will be terrified by the Egyptian part; 
the really orthodox will read no further than the 
preface; and the ‘‘intelligent thinker” got to the 
author’s standpoint during his first year at the Uni- 
versity, though his route may not have been Egypt and 
the Nile of B.c. 1300. There are twenty illustrations, 
some very clever, by Maurice Greiffenhagen, others 
from the author’s photographs and maps. There is 
also a little music; in fact, it is difficult to say what 
there is not, unless it be a solitary flash of humour. 


‘* Jane Follett,” by George Wemyss (Macqueen), has 
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a suggestion of ‘‘ East Lynne” about its plot. Theidea 
is a little far-fetched, but so well worked out as to be 
very successfully dramatic. Only one thing irritated us 
profoundly ; it must have sprung either from the dicta- 
tion of the MS. to some almost illiterate person or from 
shamelessly careless proof-correction. We mean the 
existence of sentences like this, that suddenly begin 
about half-way through the book and go on steadily to 
the end. ‘‘. . . The voluminous sleeves, all puffs and 
frills. A work of art in themselves alone. Rippled 
away and re-rippled. And circled into minute eddies,” 
&c. It is a nightmare of full stops, and it occurs and 
recurs till the last page. ‘‘At the strange sadness ex- 
hibited in the manner of the schoolmistress. Pete 
lingered till the last, wondering and subdued.” The 
commas begin to act quite as erratically sometimes, and 
thrust themselves in where they are not wanted in the 
least. It would be quite worth Mr. Wemyss’ while to 
punctuate so good a novel on saner lines. 

There is less than the author’s usual originality about 
‘* The Impediment,” by Dorothea Gerard (Blackwood). 
Her books stand on very different levels ; perhaps this 
one has reached the lowest. It is no whit worse than 
the average run of novels ; needless to say, it is better 
than the bad ones. But there is a commonplaceness 
about the whole thing. Beyond the one supreme 
effort of giving one of her heroes a missing eye, if the 
expression be not Hibernian, Madame Longard de 
Longarde has carefully avoided originality of any sort. 
One knows so well the sentimental ‘‘scruple” that 
seems an insurmountable obstacle to the woman of 
fiction who wishes to torment her lover. One knows 
too—how tiresomely well!—that, let another woman 
come upon the scene, and let the precious ‘‘ scruple” be 
respected, there will at once be a toy tragedy, with 
cautious tearing of hair. The other woman will, as a 
rule, nobly sacrifice herself as soon as she discovers 
that, scruples notwithstanding, her fiancé and Lady 
Number One are sighing and dying for one another. 
She does so here, and what is ‘‘ Dorothea Gerard” 
about in this well-worn rut ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Footprints of the Apostles as Traced by St. Luke.” By 
H. M. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. London : 
Longmans. 


A® long as the chief resource of the Church of England on 
. special occasions is to add an address or sermon to the 
ordinary service, anything that will relieve the clergy from con- 
Stant talking, and patient and devout people from boredom, is sure 
of a welcome. For this purpose these short addresses are 
admirably suited, but books of sermons are seldom satisfactory 
toread. Each must be wound up to time ; even in full-length 
discourses it is difficult to leave off well, but here the little 
exhortations at the end of each exposition become as irritating 
as an irregularly tolling bell. The mechanism of pious expression 
is too obvious in print. 

It seems natural that a work on the Acts of. the Apostles 
should be in two volumes, and the detailed treatment of each 
section leaves an impression of care. Nothing has been left out, 
even if nothing is there that we did not know already, but we 
think the author did better in his book, “ Studies in the History 
of the Book of Common Prayer,” where he was thrown more on 
himself. He is pre-Darwinian in his conception of growth as 
mere expansion, and hardly seems to distinguish what was no 
doubt involved in the constitution of the primitive Church, from 
its later development. His readers, however, cannot fail to 
profit by having their attention bent to the study of its 
beginnings, and the popularity of his former works is a 
guarantee that those salen will be many. 


“His Divine Majesty.” By Fr. Humphrey, S.J. London: 
Baker. 


The characteristic note of Roman Catholic theology appears 
even more strikingly when we compare rival methods of treating 
doctrines which we hold in common than when contrasting 
definitely opposed dogmas. What does in Latin doesn’t do in 
English. When the Council of Trent formally committed the 
Papal Church to the teaching of Aquinas as her official theology, 
she bound herself to a philosophy that was of an age now past. 
That scholasticism might be both fascinating and beautiful was 
proved by Dante; that its spirit is not dead such a work as the 
present is a proof, but we cannot help feeling that a mind 
trained in such a school must live in a world apart. We find in 
Fr. Humphrey’s book both the merits and the limitations of 
medizval methods. It is marked by the same thoroughness 
that aimed At universal dominion over the realms of thought; it 
does not hesitate to tell us the exact nature of the life after 
death about which Christ was silent; it has no mistrust of its 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW _ BOOKS. 
IMPORTANT IN CHINA. 


THROUGH THE 
YANGTSE GORGES: 


TRADE AND TRAVEL IN WESTERN CHINA. 
By ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R G.S. 
Entirely New Edition. 


and with additional matter. With 35 Illustrations 
and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Thoroughly re 


TWO IMPORTANT ART WORKS. NOW READY. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. Edited by MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp. ‘lranslated by F. KnowLes With Biographical Notices. 
The Text contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings os Philip Zilcken, 
6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. One Handsome 
Quarto Volume, cloth extra, £2 2s. net. 

In this volume is given some account of the life and work of twelve represen- 
tative Dutch painters of the nineteenth century, with reproductions of their 
pictures from originals selected by the artists themselves for the purpose. In 
the production of the etchings, photogravures, and other illustrations the Pub- 
lishers have had the assistance of the well-known Dutch etcher Philip Zilcken. 
The Edition is strictly limited for England and America. 

Illustrated Prospectus sent on application. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


With 380 Water Colour Drawings, 150 Pen-and Ink Sketches, and numerous 
Explanatory Notes. By JAMES TISSOT. Dedicated by permission to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. large imperial 4to. cloth, £12 res. net.; 
leather, £13 13s. net. Other special bindings on application. 

The Athenaeum says: ‘‘ Nothing ins but to pr this wonderful 
‘ Life of our Lord’ one of the greatest artistic achievements of that illustrious 
French School from all the traditions of which it is so complete and successful 
a departure.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: “‘ A great picture book. . . . Sumptuous pages 
and excellent aad printing.” 


p sent on application. 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE. The Life, 


Good Works, and Political Efforts of. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of 
* Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign.” With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, 


G.C.B. With an Account of Naval Operations in the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azoff, 1854-55. By CAPT S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. (retired), Author 
of ‘*The fievelopenent of Navies,” &. With Maps, Portraits, and other 
Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo. One Guinea. (/mmediately. 


LOW’S 2s. 64d. LIB@ARY OF TRAVEL. 


NEW VOLUME 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


By COLONEL F. BURNABY, Author of “A Ride to Khiva.”” Popular 
Edition. With Map and Portrait. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. [Ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WILD EELIN: Her Escapades, Adventures, 
and Bitter Sorrows. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of 
Heth,” &. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Black’s charming ‘ Wild Eelin’ . . . . will seem to all one of the most 
natural as well as delightful heroines that even Mr. Black has ever drawn."”— 


Truth. 
“ * Wild Eelin’ is a ones figure, in whom Highland virtues and High- 
laid faults of character vie for attractiveness... . . jut we are not going to 
recapitulate a story which Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell with all his 
unique charm.”—Daily Chronicle. 

*** Wild Eelin’ is a fine creation, full to the finger-tips of vitality and genius, 
womanly, high-natured, and capable of dying of an ken love.” —Standard. 


AMERICAN NOBILITY. By Pierre ve 


COULEVAIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The plot is a bold conception, and is developed with sustained animation 
and spirit, and in an attractive literary style. The leading characters are 
defined with admirable strength; and the sketches of American and Parisian 
manners and customs and the observations on the pronounced influence of 
woman in American society are pointed and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE. 


AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. By Jures 


VERNE, Author of ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,” &. With nearly 
80 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S GREAT NAVAL WORKS 
(Illustrated with Maps and Battle Plans) are— 


THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN SEA POWER, Present and Future. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON: The Embodiment 


of the Sea Power of Great Britain. Two vols. 36s. net 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, OF 


THE US. NAVY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON 


HISTORY. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER ON 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. Two vols. 8vo. 30s. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 


Sr. Dunstran’s Housk, FETTER Lang, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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own methods of discovering truth. If it exhausts rather than 
stimulates it will prove most valuable as a mental discipline, and 
will be found still more useful as an index to an immense 
subject, and as a check to test how thorough are other treat- 
ments of particular points. 


“Notes on Medizval Services in England.” 
Wordsworth, M.A. London: Baker. 


When questions of ritual and church ceremony are being 
discussed in the market-place with such very secular argu- 
ments as brickbats and bad eggs, any publication con- 
cerning them may claim at least to be topical. Canon Words- 
worth’s contribution to the subject, however, is not on its 
controversial but on its antiquarian side; and a very in- 
teresting contribution it is for explorers of the curious byeways 
of ecclesiastical history. His special subject here is that of the 
time tables and service papers of cathedral and other churches 
in olden times ; and to that he has added an account of many 
old Lincoln customs and ceremonies, with notes on the titles 
of the altars and chapels in the minster. It is a book to ravish 
the heart of an antiquarian society ; and the publisher has 
given it the advantage of type and paper that make the mere 
physical act of reading an unusual pleasure. 


By Christopher 


“Sir. Henry Lawrence.” 


; By Lieut.-General J. J. McLeod 
Fhnes. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Such knowledge as the English student possesses of the 
history of our great dependency is due in large measure to the 
excellent “Rulers of India” series issued by the Clarendon 
Press. It is the highest praise to say of General Innes’ mono- 
graph on Sir Henry Lawrence that it is well up to the high 
standard set by that series. The story of Lawrence’s work as 
pacificator and administrator is told clearly, concisely and with 
admirable judgment. Great as that actual work was, especially 
in the Punjab during the period immediately following annexa- 
tion, it is upon Lawrence’s position as leader of a school of 
Indian administrators that General Innes very properly lays 
the main stress—the school which insists upon special con- 
sideration for the traditions and modes of thought of the 
native community, and the recognition of the claims of native 
States. For, with Lawrence more than with most men, it was 
not so much the deed done as the spirit that inspired the deed, 
that has been the measure of his influence. 


“Tvanhoe” and “The Heart of Midlothian.” Waverley 
Novels, Border Edition. With Introduction and Notes by 
Andrew Lang. London: Nimmo. 


We have here two more volumes of this well-printed and 
tastefully got-up edition of Scott. Mr. Lang’s notes and intro- 
ductory essays are in his usual trifling and supercilious manner. 
Happily, like the superfluous first chapter of the “Heart of 
Midlothian ” itself, they are not essential to the story, and the 
wise reader may pass over them without loss. 


“Colloquy and Song.” By B. J. M. Donne. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


“Sport in the leash of the Muses” is the pretty tical 
description of these sketches, in prose and verse, of the pur- 
suits of certain sportsmen (anglers, for the most part) given to 
what the author calls “the worship of Diana and Nimrod.” A 
mild Saturnian atmosphere is diffused through these colloquies 
of Piscator, Buckskin, Agricola, Nautilus, R. N., and the rest. 
They meet, they talk, they dine, they sing, after their spell of 
sailing or fishing, and in a cool, gentlemanlike fashion. The 
converse is not particularly brilliant, but it will pass. The 
songs are not especial'y to be commended for lyrical spirit, but 
they are singable. In a word, it is verse, not poetry, the author 
gives us in these blameless reminiscent sketches of times still 
pleasing in memory. 
Stories.” By Staunton Brodie. London: Digby, 

ong. 
of Jay.” By Temple Newell. London: Digby, 
ong. 


To tell a story in verse is not to make a poem of it, or even 
to make it “poetical,” though Mr. Staunton Brodie seems to 
imagine the mere versing does it. Here, for instance, is “ The 
+ peti Wheel,” which sets out on its tame pedestrian way 

us :— 

“ A country yeoman of repute 
In the sad days of Charles the First 
Was Lemuel Holden, never mute 
In holding power a thing accurst.” 
Mr. Brodie does better than this in some few pieces, best of all 
in “The Seventy-Four”; but the sad truth is, the best he gives 
us is not poetry. If Mr. Brodie is not the t, Mr. Newell is 
> otha Consider the metrical skill and the inspiration of 
this :-— 
“ Afar and near to my senses clear, 
An enthusiasm sweet upswells, 
Dispelling round a joy as profound 
As the music of bridal bells.” 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


AN ImpoRTANT NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF 
‘REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
Preface specially written for this Edition by the Author. Cloth, ras. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN, in a letter to the Publisher, writes :—‘‘ I know 
already in its French form the Manual, and know how full of thought and of 
learning it is. I shail do what I can to get any of my students, who are 
students of French, to read so useful a book as your edition of the Manual.” 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON'S NEW NOVEL. 


A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. By Mrs, 


BuRTON HARRISON, Author of ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 
[Next Week, 


New VOLUME OF ‘‘ THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD: The 


Colonisation of South Australia and New Zealand. By R. GARNETT, 
C.B., LL.D., Photogravure frontand maps, Cloth, 5s. 
[Next Week. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’s NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
In green cloth, 6s. 

The Spectator says: “ It is readable from beginning to end.” 

The Speaker says: ‘There is novelty here, as well as excitement and 
incident. Indeed, the veteran writer has never shown his skill in devising pos- 
sible incidents at sea more fully than in this volume.” . 

Mr. H. W. Lucy says: “ It is delightful to find Russell excelling himself 
after so long a successful course.” 


Louis BECKE’s NEW BooK. 


RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER. Large 


crown 8vo. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

The St. James's Gazette says: “‘ A graphic fidelity to details, coupled with 
a picturesque though simple style, which makes his book distinctly valuable as 
well as interesting.” 


Do.LLy RADFOoRD’s NEW BOOK. 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. By Dottie Rap- 


ForD, Author of ‘‘A Light Load,” ‘Good Night,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Vert week. 


CORNISH WHIDDLES FOR TEENIN’ 


TIME. Told by Mrs. FRANK Morris, Illustrated by Archibald 
K. Nicholson. Feap. 8vo. pinafore cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHANCE. 


WILLIAM PLATT. Bound in art linen, 2s, 
“The book is distinctly one to be bought.” —70.day. 
Two curious, fantastic, but fascinating allegories." —Lady. 


By 


Dr. S. MITCHELL’Ss NEW NOVEL. 


FAR IN THE FOREST. By S. Weir 


MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE., 


THE CLEARER VISION: Being Stories 


of the Secret Life. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 55. 


“* There is no doubt about the striking cleverness of these fictional studies.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION OF GEORGE Moore's NOVEL, 


EVELYN INNES. By Georce Moore. 


Green cloth, gilt, 6s. 


LESS THAN BRILLIANT.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL. By J. Kent. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRUNETIERE’S ESSAYS IN FRENCH 


LITERATURE: A Selection. Translated by D. NICHOL SMITH. 
With a Preface by the Author, specially written for this, the authorised 
English Translation. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE “CENTURY” SCOTT is now -om- 


pleted. In cloth, price rs. per volume ; leather, 2s. 6d. per voluine. 
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Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ 


LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONA MACLEAN.” 

The First Large Impression of “WINDY- 
HAUGH" by GRAHAM TRAVERS 
(Margaret G. Todd, M.D.) having been taken 
up on Subscription, the Second Impression ts 
now printing, and will be ready on Tuesday, 
1 November. Price 6s. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
“WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND HIS SONS: 
THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS.” 


Ox 7 November will be published “JOHN 
BLACKWOOD, by his daughter, MRS. 
GERALD PORTER. With Two Portraits 
and View of Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo. 215. 


Thi: volume continues Mrs. Oliphant’s history of the Firm and the 
Magazine to John Blackwood's death in 1879—a period full of interest ; 
and the value of the narrative is enhanced by the intimate personal 
relations subsisting between the Editor and the many eminent con- 
tributors and men of letters with whom he corresponded: George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Lytton, the Hamleys, Chesney, Lever, Laurence 
Oliphant, Mrs. Oliphant, Aytoun, Speke, Grant, Kinglake, Delane, 
Trollope, Charles Reade, Martin, Blackmore, and many others. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 

Six Large Editions of Mr. G. W. 
STEEVENSS “WITH KITCHENER 
TO KHARTUM” have been exhausted since 
publication on 3 October, and the Seventh 
Edition 1s published this day, with 8 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEIL MUNRO'S NEW NOVEL. 

The 4th Edition of “JOHN SPLENDID,” 
the Tale of a Poor Gentleman and the Little 
Wars of Lorne, by NEIL MUNRO, Author 
of “The Lost Pibroch,’ ts now at press, and 
will be tssued in the course of a few days. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Day 1s PuBLIsHED. 


Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. A Retrospect. By his 
Mrs. C. L. LEWES. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
lost 8vo. Es. 


Day 1s PusctsHep. Unirorm wits ‘Scenes or CLERICAL LiFe.” 


ADAM BEDE. By Georce Etior. Pocket Edition. 


3 vols. pott 8vo. 3s. net ; bound in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Lecture, 1893-94. 


THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
PSALMS. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘’‘The Early Religion of Israel,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. r2s. 


Tuts Day ts PusitsHep. CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFF OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE 
TRYON, KC.B. By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


At ALL LipraRies AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A LOTUS FLOWER. By J. Morcan ve Groot. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 
** A work of genius."—Dundee Courier, 
* & dogged forcefulness, and a display of literary resources which show con- 
siderable promise." James's Gazette. 
“A superbly faithful picture.” —Saturday Review. 
“ A translation of a fine Dutch novel.” —Ostlook. 
“ The characters are defined. with a master'y hand "—Scotsman. 
** His first novel mad a stir at once. His second work has just appeared ; 
superior in ccnception, more elaborate in plot, and more fascinating.” 
Atheneum (review of Dutch literature). 
“ A novel for which we may coer cey anticipate a great demand not only in 
England but practically throughout the English-speaking world.” 
St. James's Budget, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH anp Lonpon. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY SHORTLY, PRICE 16s. 


THE NEW FAR EAST. By Arruur Didsy, 


Vice-Chairman of Council of Japan Society. With a Map and Iilustra- 
tions from Special Designs by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio. 


READY SHORTLY. 2 VOLS. 21s. 


MYSTERIES OF THE POLICE AND 


CRIME. A General Survey of Wrong-doing and its Pursuit. By 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS (one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Prisons), Author of ‘‘A Prison Princess: a Romance of Millbank 
Penitentiary,” ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 


READY SHORTLY. PRICE 6s, 


WILD LIFE AT HOME; How to Study 


and Photograph It. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., Author of 
“‘With Nature and a Camera,” ‘‘ British Birds’ Nests,” &c. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece and about 100 Illustrations from Photographs, 
taken direct from Nature, by Cherry Kearton. 


Now REApy, CHEAP EDITION, 2ts. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Illustrated by W. 
Hatherell, R.I., H. M. Paget, and Francis Walker, F.S.A., A.R.1.E. 
With a Preface by the Dean of Westminster, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey Buildings by J. T. Micklethwaite, F.s.A. Cheap Edition. 


Now REApy, 3 VOLS. £3 35. THE SET. 


THE LIFE AND PAINTINGS of VICAT 


COLE, R.A. Described by ROBERT CHIGNELL, Bartister-at- 
Law. Illustrated with 59 Full-page Plates, and numerous smaller 
Plates of Pictures and Studies, reproduced irom Photographs by 
Collotype and other Processes. In 3 vols. £3 35. the set. 


Now REApy, PRICE ais, 


SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OXFORD 


CITY AND UNIVERSITY. Described by THOMAS WHIT- 
TAKER, B.A., Exeter College, and Illustrated with upwards of too 
Plates after Original Photographs by Gillman and Co. With an 
Introduction by George Saintsbury, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Complete in 1 vol. 2ts. 


Now READY. PRICE gs. 


SACRED ART. The Bible Story Pictured 


by Eminent Modern Painters. Edited by A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., 
Director of the Art Gallery of the Corporation of London. With nearly 
200 Full-page Illustrations, beautifully printed on Plate Paper, and 
Descriptive Text. 


Now READY. COMPLETE IN 4 VOLS, 6s. EACH. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: a His- 


tory for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean 
of Glouceste:. Illustrated. Complete in 4 vols. 6s. each. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF ‘‘ PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 
Two VOLs. IN ONE, 10s. 6d. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. The British 


Isles. Cheap Edition, containing 26 Exquisite Litho Plates, and about 
200 Original Engravings by the best Artists. 


Now READY, PRICE ats. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY 


VOLUME FOR 1898. With about 800 Choice Illustrations, and 
a series of Special Plates. 


MRS, BIRCHENOUGH’S NEW NOVEL. Now REApy. PRICE 65. 


POTSHERDS. By Maser C. 


Author of ‘‘ Disturbing Elements.” 


*,* The First Edition of this book is nearly exhausted, and the 
work is now reprinting. 


READY SHORTLY. PRICE 6s. 


THE REFINERS FIRE. By M. Hock- 


LIFFE (Mrs. Ernest Hockliffe), 


Now READY. PRICE 2s. 


A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. By G. 


STEWART BOWLES, lately a Sub-Lieutenant in Her Majesty's Fleet. 
by Rear-Admiral Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, C.B., 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON; 
PaRIs, NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 


Two vols. royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


The Book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


_ “It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of 
this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in 
geographical and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, 
novelty, and interest must take a first rank among publications of itsclass.”— Times. 

‘In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale 
of travel." —Sfectator. 

“It will undoubtediy take rank as one of the most remarkable books of travel 
of the century.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. 
The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufierings of a shipwrecked 
caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the last 
camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria.”—Padl Madi Gazette. 

“ The book is written in a masterly way.” —Literature. 

‘The whole story of the desert adventure—which occupies the last 200 pages 
of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its kind. Nothin 
more vivid or intensely thrilling has been published for several years.” —World. 


THE PATH TO THE POLE. 
NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
over 800 Illustrations. Two vols. royal 8vo. 32s. net. 

“*The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; 
abundantly illusrrated with prints and maps.” —Standard. 

“His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic 

“Tt yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ 
while it’s results are no less valuable.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“*Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting. "—Wordd. 

“ An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged book.” —S?. James's Gazette. 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Str G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. ats. net. [Shortly. 

Sir George Robertson, who was at the time British Agent at Gilgit, has 
written the story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually besieged in the 
fort. The book is of considerable length, and has an introductory part explain- 
ing the series of events which culminated in the famous siege ; also an account 
of Ross's disaster in the Koragh defiie, the heroic defence of Reshun, and Kelly’s 
great march. It has numerous illustrations — plans, pictures. and portraits—and 
a map, and will give a connecied narrative of the stirring episodes on the 
Chitral frontier in 189s. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, ros. 6d. 
A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the 
Balkan States. 
THE UPPER NILE QUESTION. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By LIEUT. SEYMOUR VANDELEUR. With an in- 
troduction. With an Introduction by Sir G. Goldie, K C.M.G. With 4 Maps, 
Illustrations, and Plans. Large Crown 8vo. 1os. 64. 

“Upon the African question there is no book procurable which contains so 
much of value as this one.”—Guardian. 


THE POEMS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
Demy 8vo buckram, gilt top, ros. 6d. 

This edition contains the ‘‘ Venus,” “ Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pp. 

“One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has 
been published for some time.” —7imes. 

“One of the best pieces of editing in the language.” —Oxtlook. 

“The book is written with critical insight and literary felicity.” —Standard. 


CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. 
MAITLAND, M.A., LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of Eng'‘and in the 
University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR COOPER KEY. 


By Admiral P. H. COLOMB, With a Portrait, demy 8vo. 16s. 


ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. 


STERRY, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By Roserr Louis 
STEVENSON. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other I}lus- 
trations. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. buckram, 6s 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By G. W. 
STEEVENS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly 
clever." —Padi Mall Gazette. 


DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

An attempt to translate into the language of modern thought some of the 
leading ideas of Christain Theology and Ethics. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, as Illustrated by 
the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. By H. H. HENSON, M.A,, Fellow 
Of All Souls’, Oxford. Crown Svo., 6s. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. By 


G. E. FARROW. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Barinc- 


GOULD. With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English Family. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cores. With 


a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 


READING AND READERS. By Cuirrorp 
HARRISON. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living 
reciters.” 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott 
8vo. 25.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 

“This book is uniform with Mr, Well’s very successful book, ‘‘ Oxford and 
its Colleges.” 


By W. 


GILBERT PARKER'S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. By GILBERT PARKER, Author of ‘* The Seats 
of the Mighty.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 

** Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic 
fiction. There is scarcely a single character which does not convince us.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 
“Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with 
avidity, and will add new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputation.” 


St. James's Gazette. 
DOMITIA. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of “The 
Broom Squire,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. A Romance of Imperial Rome, 
highly absorbing novel.” —Pxdlic Opinion. (Second Edition in the press. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible 
picture of the horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.” —Sfectator. 


A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. 


SCULLY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. A South African Romance. 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By 


J. Maccaren Cosppan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An Historical Romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By Georce GIssING, 
Author of ‘‘ Demos,” “ In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. | [2nd. Edit. 
“It is a bright and witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid. 
bit of work. Mall Gazette. 
story in the main suffused with cheerfulness.” —Sfectator. 
thoroughly entertaining novel.” James's Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. 

8vo. 6s. A Story of Modern Literary Life. 

‘Mr. Keary has never done better work than this—perhaps never so good. 
It is rare indeed to find such poetical sympathy with nature joined to close 
study of character and singularly truthful dialogue—but then ‘The Journalist’ 
is altogether a rare book.” —A theneum. 

** Full of intellectual James's Gazette. 

“ An excellently written story, told with a sobriety and restrained force which 
are worthy of all praise.” —Séandard. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of “‘ Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo., 6s. [Fourth Edition in the press. 
“*Mrs. Croke: excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct flow of her 
narrative, the briskness of her dialogue, and the geniality of her portraiture.”— 

“ Alive all through.” —Pall Mall Gazette. [ Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By Anprew Batrour, Author of “By 
Stroke of Swore.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. A Romance of 1715. 
[Second Edition. 

‘“‘ The marvellous perils through which Allan passes are told in powerful and 
lively fashion.” Pall Mall Gazette. 

work of much excellence and engrossing interest.” —Scotsman. 

** A fine story finely told.” —Vanity Farr. 

“It is a romance of the most stirring and exciting kind.” —G/asgow Daily Mail. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. KeicHLey 
Crown 8vo. 6s. A Romance of Adventure. : 
‘* The story is well compacted, its simplicity and directness of style have great 
fascinatioa, it is original and racy of the soil.”"—Birmingham Post. 
A TALE OF DOGS AND MEN. 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown &vo. 6s. 
** Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seizes the 
reader from the first. There are passages full of humour ; others full of intense 
“A tale 4 interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathos. 
A genuine addition to literature."—British Weekly. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By 
JANE BARLOW, Author of “ trish Idylls,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The genial humour, the happy knack of description, and the never-failing 
sympathy recommend the book to those who like healthy fiction.” —Scotsman. 


DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Kirk- 
ham’s Find.” Crown 8vo. 6s. An Australian Story. 
** There is a vigour in the author’s style that holds the reader's attention.” — 
Scotsman. 
‘4 capital Australian story, with a well-constructed plot, and lively 
incidents.” —World. 


AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. 
STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ The adventures of the hero are told with considerable vigour.”— World. 
“Tt is full of movement, and the movement is always buoyaut.”—Scotsman, 


CORRAGEEN IN ’08. By Mrs. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
ha admirable piece of literary work.’ —Scotsman. 
A vivacious novel.” —Freeman’s Journal. 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN BroprRIck, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An ably written story, evidently the work of a careful and thoughtful 
writer.” —Scotsman. 


Crown 
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ton of ore crushed. Working costs must therefore 
reach the abnormally high figure of 32s. 9d. per ton, 
although the mine has now been at work for several 


months. It will be remembered, however, that at the 
outset working costs at the Geldenhuis Deep were very 
high, but they have now been reduced to less than 2os. 
per ton. If this result can also be achieved at the 
Jumpers Deep, as there is reason to believe will be the 
case, the profits per ton will be 41 5s. instead of 
8s. 3d., and with the full mill of 200 stamps at work, 
dividends of 80 per cent will easily Re earned. In this 
case at 45 the shares will be exceedihgly cheap. 


EstTIMATED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 
OuTCROPS.- 


Pro- 

Estimated Price _Life of bable 

Dividends. 26 Oct. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. Pol 

Pioneer (*) 75 1p... 75 

Rietfontein A............. 35 1% ... 30 16} 
Henry Nourse (?) ..... 14 
Comet .......... 50 18 12 

City and Suburban (*) 15... 53 «++ 17 9 
Robinson (*) 7 
Roodepoort United ... 50 ... 44... 15 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 44... 10 
Treasury (5) ..........06 13 6 
Crown Reef (°) ......... 200 6 
15 20(?) ... 6 
150 10} ... 10 
60 10 5 
Langlaagte Estate 30 in 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ts: 6 - 4 
Durban Roodepgort... 80 .. 5}... 9 
May Consolidated ...... $ 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100 fe) 
Worcester 60 


(1) Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to S10 10s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to £2 per share. (*) £5 shares. 
(*) 52 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 
per share. (°) £4 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (’) Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to £4 per share. 


Deep LEVELS. 


Pro- 

Estimated Price, Life of bable 

Company. Dividends, 26 Oct. Mine. Net 

Yield 

Per Cent. Years. oo 

*Robinson Deep............ 200 
*Nourse Deep ............ GO BB ves 90 
*Rose Deep ............0 + 105 875... 15 .. 8 
*Jumpers Deep ............ Baw 9 
*Village Main Reef (*) 75 7 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(°)... 4¢( 30... 3 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(') Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (*) Owns 25,000 


Wemmer shares, value equivalent to #1 per share. 
4°) Calculated on actual profits of working. 
shares. 


(‘) 45 
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NEW ISSUES. 


HENRY BULL & CO., LIMITED. 


With a capital of £210,000, divided into 5 per cent. 
cumulative Preference and Ordinary shares of £1 each, 
Henry Bull & Co. has been formed to carry on the 
business of warehousemen in Sydney and London. The 
business was established in 1872, and the accountant’s 
certificate for the past four years states that the profits 
have averaged £18,081 per annum. The purchase 
price asked is £178,000; of this amount £70,000 is 
payable in equal proportions of Ordinary and Preference 
shares, and the balance in cash. It is stated in the 
prospectus that the employés and friends have applied 
for £440,000 of the total issue, and this amount the 
Company will allot to them in full. The object of the 
present issue is to provide 432,000 additional working 
capital, and with this advantage the directors expect 
to materially increase the average rate of profits. The 
business, which seems a fairly remunerative one, will 
probably appeal more to those directly interested in the 
trade than to the general public. 


SCOTTISH COROMANDEL CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


The Scottish Coromandel Corporation is formed to 
acquire, from the Coromandel Freehold Company, a 
gold-mining property at Tiki in the Hauraki district of 
New Zealand. The capital is £175,000 in £1 shares, 
of which 45,000 are offered to the public ; 20,000 are 
reserved for future issue. The purchase price asked 
is £135,000, payable as to £15,000 in cash, £10,000 
in cash or shares at the option of the vendors, and 
4110,000 in fully-paid shares. Mr. Caddell in his 
report states that ‘‘many good reefs have been dis- 
covered,” and he considers that, as the Hauraki Mine 
was crushing stone averaging 15 ozs. per ton at a profit 
of about £8000 per month, there is no reason why 
this property (three miles distant) with a much larger 
area should not be developed with equally good results. 
There is no further information contained in the report 
beyond this. The directors, the prospectus goes on to 


say, before bringing the Company before the public, 
supplied sufficient capital to carry out certain develop- 
ments; but it does not seem quite clear what the 
results of this development have been; nor is the 
amount of this capital stated. 


THE LONDON AND NORTHERN BANK, LIMITED. 


The London and Northern Bank invite subscriptions 
for 25,000 five per cent. cumulative Preference and 
25,009 Ordinary shares of £10 each, upon which it is 
intended to call up only £2 10s. per share, and of the 
balance £4 per share is constituted a reserve liability. 
The capital of this new bank, which is really an 
amalgamation with the Leeds Joint Stock Bank, is 
£200,000 in proportions of 25,000 Preference and 
175,000 Ordinary shares. The Leeds Joint Stock Bank 
has been in existence for seven years and its nominal 
capital is £400,000 of which £300,000 has been sub- 
scribed. Its connexion with Leeds and Yorkshire 
generally is a sound one, and the profits have been 
steadily increasing. This new enterprise will follow the 
same policy of many of the other leading banks, namely 
that of steadily absorbing other smaller banks, and 
particularly in the commercial centres of the Midland 
Counties and the North of England. Negotiations, 
says the prospectus, are in progress for the acquisition 
of other banking undertakings. Further on it states, 
very truly, that there is at present little inducement to 
purchase bank shares owing to the high prices at which 
they stand. The price to be paid for the Leeds Joint 
Stock Bank is equal to the sum of 49 Ios. per share. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. F. T. (Leicester).—We cannot find any trace of the Com- 
pany you mention. If you know the name of the liquidator 
write to him for information. 

J. N.—(1) Yes. (2) The Company is sound and pays good 
dividends. (3) Present price quite high enough. 

MINER (Brockenhurst).—The sorting arrangements are not 
yet completed. When thorough sorting is possible the profits 
are likely to increase materially. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATEST SHAKESPEAREAN CRITIC: 
MR. A. B. WALKLEY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


IR,—I am a regular reader of both the ‘‘ Saturday Re- 
J view” and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle.” I know also that 
the dramatic critic of a certain halfpenny evening paper 
writes occasional articles for the latter journal under 
his initials, ‘‘A. B. W.”. But I had no idea that 
‘*A. B. W.” believed himself not only a dramatic critic 
but a Shakespearean scholar also. It was with some 
surprise therefore that I saw in my ‘‘ Chronicle” of the 
21st October a reference to your recent series of 
articles on ‘‘ The True Shakespeare.” The ‘‘ trick,” as 
Mr. ‘‘ A. B. W.” describes these articles, ‘‘ had already 
been done by Mr. Walter Bagehot in a review article 
so long ago as 1853.” I promptly betook me to the 
British Museum to behold this achievement of a 
writer known to have had some information about 
Lombard Street, but hitherto unknown as a Shake- 
spearean critic. To my annoyance I found my 
afternoon wasted, for in this vaunted article I 
could discover no trace of any attempt to identify 
Shakespeare with any of his characters much less 
with fifteen or twenty of them, as Mr. Frank Harris 
has done. I found in Mr. Bagehot nothing but the 
commonplaces of literary criticism of his time. It is 
true that in one place he says, ‘‘ Anyhow you feel about 
Shakespeare that he could have been a link boy” ; and 
again, ‘‘ But a more proper instance of (what has an 
odd sound) the malevolence of Shakespeare is to be 
found in the play of ‘Measure for Measure’”; and 
again, ‘‘We fear he (Shakespeare) had no opinion of 
traders.” This clearly represents the highest level of 
Mr. Walter Bagehot’s achievement in the understanding 
of Shakespeare's personal character. No one but Mr. 
Walter Bagehot could have written, ‘‘The English 
Constitution is, to most of us, a thing immutable, and 
such no doubt it was to Shakespeare.” But, Sir, it was 
not these strange utterances alone that made me angry 
with Mr. A. B. Walkley for sending me on a vain 
errand to the British Museum. Mr. Walkley’s own 
critical powers must be a strange growth if he agrees 
with Mr. Bagehot in his estimate of Shakespeare’s 
‘*Sonnets.” ‘‘ They,” he declares, ‘‘are not the 
kind of verse to take any particular hold upon 
the mind permanently and for ever, but at a certain 
period they take too much. As first of April 
poetry they are perfect.” In another place he 
says: ‘‘In spite of the name of its author, the poem 
(the ‘Sonnets’) has never been popular and surely 
this is sufficient... This shows how completely Mr 
Bagehot himself failed to appreciate Shakespeare’s 
contemptuous reference in Hamlet to the judgment of 
‘*the million.” Elsewhere I found a sentiment which 
I am convinced will find a responsive echo in Mr. 
Walkley’s soul. ‘‘ In spiritedness,” Mr. Bagehot says, 
‘*the style of Shakespeare is very like to that of Scott,” 
and in another place he declares that the two were 
much alike. Most surprising of all, however, is the 
following dictum by the historian of Lombard Street : 
‘*Intense animal spirits are the single sentiment (if 
they be a sentiment) of the entire character (of Falstaff). 
We mean that the animal spirits of Falstaff give him 
an easy vague diffusive sagacity which is peculiar to 
him.” This of the Falstaff who said of his ‘‘ ragged 
regiment,” ‘‘These are the cankers of a calm reign 
and a long peace.” I closed the ‘* National Review,” 
in which Mr. Bagehot’s article appeared, firmly con- 
vinced that even Mr. Walkley, ifhe had read it and not 
merely heard of its title, would not have dared to send 
any one to look at it.—Yours faithfully, W. Uz. 
While thanking our correspondent Mr. ‘‘ W. U.” 
for his interesting letter, we feel compelled to remark 
that the name of Bagehot is as unknown in literature or 
literary criticism as that of Mr. A. B. Walkley. 
Surely the latter gentleman should not sign himself 
“A. B. W.,” but ‘A. B.C.” — Eb. ‘Saturday 
Review.” 


We regret to have again to hold over Mr, Frank 
Harris’s article on ‘‘ Shakespeare s Women.” 


The Saturday Review. 
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THE PATRIOTIC FRAUD. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The charitable public are indebted to you for 
your systematic exposure of the maladministration of 
the Patriotic Fund, but I confess that I for one should 
have enjoyed an even more vigorous and pointed summing 
up by way of finish to the series of articles. The thing 
has been discussed in the Press and in Parliament times 
without end, and the facts are not in dispute. What is 
wanted is that some one should take the fraud by the 
throat, and give public opinion a lead as to the way to 
treat a gigantic public abuse that has done more to 
freeze charity at its very source, and to make “ relief 
funds” of all sorts a byword, than anything else in our 
time. Is it because an aged Royal Duke sits at the 
head of this body, and guides it in its chosen task of in- 
tercepting and checking charity, that no one seems to 
have courage to point the moral ? 

And that moral, in a word, is simply this: The 
Patriotic Fund has been captured by a clique of officials, 
and is being run by them in their own interest, and not 
in that of the supposed beneficiaries. What is the 
obvious duty of any competent and honest committee 
charged with the relief of the widows and orphans left 
behind by any disaster, such as that of the ‘‘Captain” or 
the *‘ Victoria,” to take two instances well in the public 
memory? Surely it is to calculate their resources, to 
classify the victims according to their necessities, and 
then to provide for them by the purchase of annuities, 
the education and apprenticing of orphans, or the grant 
of lump sums as circumstances seem to require. This, 
as Mr. Ralph Hardy told the select committee, is ‘‘ what 
they would do in the city.” But as the immortal J. B. 
Robinson has it, ‘‘ they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee.” To have adopted the common-sense, the 
honest, the business course would, it is true, have pro+ 
vided for the widows and orphans as the generous 
public intended; but then what would have become of 
the officials ? We should have had no such juicy and 
nourishing items as ‘‘Salaries £1145 2s. 3d.,” or 
‘* Pensions to officials £725.” The poor widows might, 
it is true, have got more than a starvation 3s. 6d. a 
week ; but what on earth would have happened to the 
‘‘honorary” secretaries at £600 a year? Why, the 
whole £18,600 debited to capital account for ‘* estab- 
lishment charges and pensions” might have gone in the 
relief of distress, which is preposterous! for do we not 
all know that when the British public subscribed this 
money, it meant it to go in providing snug berths for 
already pensioned officers, and not to be squandered in 
keeping importunate widows from the workhouse ? 

Let there be no mistake about this. Your investi- 
gator is much puzzled as to why this money should be 
‘*husbanded ” instead of being applied in accordance 
with the intentions of its donors. I can tell him. Itis 
being husbanded in order to provide salaries, and offices 
and pensions for the large and greedy family of Tite 
Barnacles whose profound conviction it is that public 
funds and public revenues exist solely for their benefit. 
And the dear old, sleepy, contented, British public 
seems quite to enjoy the whole situation.—Yours, &c., 


HOOLIGANS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—If it were as imperative for lads to learn trades 
in board schools as it-is for them to learn lessons, we 
should have less of the above gentry in the future, but 
the present method seems to be to put them under 
“lock and key” before allowing them a chance of 
acquiring the knowledge of a trade. This can scarcely 
be to the advantage of ratepayers, apart from the 
pernicious effect on the offenders. S. E. H. 

P.S.—I notice that a learned magistrate stated from 
the Bench a few days since that boys should fight. If 
this is to be general they should all be taught boxing, 
otherwise some may be at a disadvantage. 


THE CASE OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In a recent number of your weekly (8 October) 
Mr. F. E. Aflalo discusses ‘‘ The Case of Performing 
Animals,” and comes to the conclusion that ‘ for the 
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animal psychologist such exhibitions cannot have the 
slightest value.” This view is undoubtedly correct. 
The methods used by the trainer in teaching his animals 
tricks for the entertainment of the public, even when 
not excessively cruel, are not suchas to throw any light 
upon the nature and degree of their intelligence or the 
possibilities of its development. It is safe to assert 
that the psychologists, who observe the workings of 
mind in animals and collect all available materials 
illustrating this interesting subject, have never derived 
any noteworthy information from this source. Animals 
reveal their aptitudes and develop their mental faculties 
through their association with man both in the house- 
hold and in a well-conducted zoological garden, but 
not in the menagerie. This is a point on which, I 
believe, all animal psychologists agree. 
E. P. Evans. 
FLOGGING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Since humanitarianism is commonly regarded 
(whether rightly or wrongly) as sentimentalism, it may 
be well to insist that the question whether violent 
criminals should be flogged is not so much one of 
humanity versus inhumanity as of scientific versus 
unscientific treatment. 

The unscientific attitude of mind is well exemplified 
by the letter signed ‘‘S. F.” in your issue of 15 October, 
“*S. F.” supports flogging on three grounds :— 

(1) ‘‘That punishment is the greatest deterrent 
which criminals object to most.” This is not only 
contradicted by all experience, but is at variance with 
elementary facts of psychology. We all dréad tooth- 
ache, yet extremely few are deterred by the mere 
prospect of it, however certain, from neglecting pre- 
cautions against it that involve a little trouble. If this 
is the case with ‘‘ ordinary law-abiding citizens,” what 
can we expect in the case of criminals of the violent 
kind, in whom the trust in “‘ luck” and the inability to 
restrain immediate impulses out of consideration for 
remote results are especially prominent ? 

(2) ‘* The tax-payers’ point of view: why are we to 
pay for the keep of an expensive ruffian when he can be 
equally well dealt with at the cost of a cat-o’-nine-tails?” 
&c. I need not point out the delightful simplicity 
with which the whole question at issue is begged in the 
words ‘‘ equally well” ; but does ‘‘S. F.” imagine that 
violent criminals while at large cost the nation nothing? 
or does he really believe that flogging, if only it be 
sufficient in quantity, must inevitably change a 
‘* Hooligan” into a law-abiding citizen? If the latter, 
it is to be hoped he will bring forward some evidence in 
support of an even more extreme belief in the efficacy 
of the lash than any previous advocate of it has 
ventured to assert. 

(3) ‘‘ There is a certain amount of satisfaction, too, 
to the ordinary law-abiding citizen in making the 
cowardly ruffian suffer some of the physical pain,” &c. 
Here, at last, we have a genuine reason, and the one 
which lies at the bottom of the whole outcry for the 
lash. ‘Let us flog to afford ourselves the enjoyment 
of knowing that it is being done.” Thanks are due to 
““S. F.” for this candid admission of what other de- 
fenders of the lash have so strenuously denied—an 
admission which fully justifies the charge of senti- 
mentalism against them instead of against the humani- 
tarians. ‘‘S. F.” is apparently so proud of the revenge 
instinct that he believes it to be confined to virtuous 
people, and does not consider that when he says to 
the Hooligan, ‘‘You have knocked out somebody’s 
eye, and therefore I shall have you flogged,” the 
Hooligan may mentally reply afterwards, ‘‘I have been 
flogged, so I shall knock out somebody else’s eye as 
soon as I get a chance.” 

I would suggest that the sympathy expressed by 
‘*S. F.” for the Hooligan’s victims might be extended 
to his potential future victims, even at the cost of 
sacrificing his personal enjoyment of the satisfaction of 
the retaliating instinct. No doubt that instinct is a 
strong one in human nature, and as a merely momentary 
feeling I cannot deny my sympathy with it. But it is 


absolutely antagonistic to the scientific spirit in which 
the prevention of crime should be studied.—I am, &c., 
A. M. 


The Saturday Review. 


REVIEWS. 
TRASH BY SHELLEY. 


Poetry by Victor and Cazire” (Percy 


** Original 
Edited 


Bysshe Shelley and Elizabeth Shelley). 
by Richard Garnett. London: Lane. 


a paradoxical essay, Mr. Leslie Stephen has been 

lately pleading for perishable books. He would 
introduce an automatic machinery by which no paper 
should be used except what was warranted to vanish 
in, say, a hundred years. This would mean that if a 
document was not reprinted within a hundred years, it 
would absolutely cease to be. Every person of sense— 
except Dr. Garnett, who is prejudiced by the ardours of 
discovery—will wish that the miserable volume of 
Shelley’s boyish verses which has evaded the world so 
successfully for nearly ninety years, could have con- 
tinued to do so to the end; and still more will everybody 
regret that Mr. Lane’s unnecessary reprint was not 
issued upon vanishing paper. We think that we have 
never met with a more remarkable instance than this of 
the habit we have formed of encumbering ourselves 
with accumulations of the absolutely useless. Here is 
a little volume of abject verse, published in 1810, and 
felt, from its first moment of existence, to be so un- 
worthy that it instantly disappeared, yet not allowed, 
after all, to die a decent death, but raked up again from 
its grave and distributed broadcast through the country. 
Could anything be more depressing ? : 

But it is not merely a needless addition to the midden 
of rubbish by which the world is being choked ; it is an 
injury to the fame of a great writer. Shelley is the 
representative of whatever is ethereal, transcendent and 
exquisite. He lives in our imaginations as a fairy 
being, eminent in splendour and melody. It happens 
to be a tiresome fact that Shelley, before his tempera- 
ment asserted itself in a characteristic direction, wrote 
a vast amount of unmitigated nonsense. He wrote 
nightmare romances in bad prose, besprinkled with 
poetry that was even worse. These have not been 
spared us by his editors. Not only ‘‘ St. Iroyne,” but 
the inexpressible ‘‘ Zastrozzi,” have been reprinted to 
gratify idle bibliographers, and to reach the real works 
of Shelley, in prose or verse, we have now to tread 
through miles of sand and silliness. Professor Dowden 
found a great many more pieces of early doggerel, and 
could not be persuaded to spare us the publication of 
them. An American enthusiast has extracted the 
ragged regiment of these, and made a book of them. 
But one thing has till now been spared us. Nobody 
could find Victor and Cazire. These ingenious infants 
had hidden themselves so coyly in the bulrushes that no 
daughter of Pharaoh could discover them. It was gene- 
rally hoped that they had been carried down the flood 
of time, and swept out to sea. But, alas! no; here 
they are, a dingy couple, a fresh disgrace to Shelley, 
and a new joy to foolish bibliopoles. 

The badness of these verses is astounding. There 
are seventeen pieces in all, and of these three are 
attributed to Elizabeth Shelley ; the rest are no doubt 
by her brother. There is probably no other instance 
in literary history of a man writing so badly as this in 
his nineteenth year, and yet ultimately writing so well. 
Dr. Garnett speaks of ‘‘the crudity of Shelley’s early 
verse,” but ‘‘ crude” does not seem to us the epithet 
for it. What makes it so unspeakable is the silly 
sweetness of it, the absence of any imitation of a 
decent model. When Shelley wrote Victor’s pieces in 
this volume of 1810 he was enslaved to two types of 
literature, one of which, the horrific ballads of ‘‘ Monk” 
Lewis, Dr. Garnett recognises, while the other, which is 
still more strongly marked, he seems to have overlooked. 
What Shelley was chiefly imitating was the poetry of 
the Della Cruscans. He was at the feet of Arley; he 
smote the harp-strings of Anna Matilda. We fancy 
that if Dr. Garnett is really so extremely anxious to 
discover the sources of the inspiration of Victor, he 
would do well to examine the columns of the ‘*‘ World” 
newspaper for 1787 and 1788. But what a distressing 
task it will be! 

We have no wish to be unreasonable even to biblio- 
graphers, and for Dr. Garnett especially we have a 
sincere respect. We can comprehend his excitement at 
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the fulfilment in 1898 of a prophecy which he was astute 
enough to make in 1859. But we should like to ask 
him whether all purposes would not have been fulfilled 
by placing the unique copy, which has just turned up, 
in a case in the British Museum Library? There it 
would have lain, a sad little proof that men of genius 
may sometimes pass through a period of imbecility in 
their callow youth. But what possible end is served by 
the reprinting of the wretched stuff for every ignoramus 
to buy, and make a mockery of Shelley’s fame with ? 
Moreover, in Dr. Garnett’s preface, we note a phrase 
which is really sinister,—‘‘ When these pieces are in- 
corporated into Shelley’s works,” he says. Is it possible 
that the weird tribe of Shelley-worshippers have already 
made up their minds to commit this further outrage on 
his memory? If so, we lose no time in putting in our 
earnest protest. 

This unnecessary reprint adds nothing worth pos- 
sessing to our knowledge of Shelley’s condition, 
character or mental development. Dr. Garnett’s pre- 
face is a skilful and ingenious piece of special pleading, 
to prove that it does; but we read what he says, and 
we turn to the wretched verses, and we are not con- 
vinced. In short, we are sorry to be obliged to say, in 
the immortal words of Caliban, to any one purposing 
to spend his money on this elegant blue volume, ‘‘ Let 
it alone, thou fool ; it is but trash.” 


SOME HISTORY BOOKS. 


**The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273.” By T. F. 
Tout. London: Rivingtons. 

**England under the Later Hanoverians, 1760-1837.” 
By A. J. Evans and C. S. Fearenside. London: 
Clive. 

** Kingcraft in Scotland, and Other Essays.” By Peter 
Ross, LL.D. Paisley : Gardner. 


\ \ JE are glad to note the appearance of another volume 

of the useful ‘‘General History of Europe,” 
which Mr. Hassall edits. Professor Tout’s ‘‘ Empire and 
Papacy” covers the period from 918 to 1273. We fancy 
that the only gap now remaining in the series is that 
which may roughly be described as the ‘‘ Later Middle 
Ages,” z.e., the time between the election of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg to the Imperial throne and the commencement 
of the great Italian wars of the Renaissance. 

Professor Tout’s volume is all the more welcome that 
it covers the epoch most neglected by English writers 
in the whole of European history. Save the short 
sketch in Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire” and the 
later volumes of Palgrave’s ‘‘ England and Normandy,” 
there is nothing written in English about the great 
Ottos and their doings, except so far as they were con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical matters. Why we do not yet 
possess an English history of medizval Germany, either 
on a small or a large scale, it is hard to tell. French 
history before the time of Philip Augustus has been 
almost equally neglected; we have nothing save sum- 
maries in schoolbooks to tell us about the earlier 
Capetians. 

Many readers will regret that exigencies of space 
have forced Professor Tout to concentrate his attention 
almost entirely on the central tragedy of his period— 
the struggle of the Emperors with the Papacy. He has 
no space for many episodes of great intrinsic interest, 
such as the gradual decline of the Scandinavian Powers, 
or the conquest of Russia by the Tartars, or the building 
up of the Portuguese kingdom. Even the Crusades 
have to be treated more or less asa side issue, and 
the reader will look in vain for details of the romantic 
campaigns of the Baldwins and Amanngs of Jeru- 
salem. 

The book is, like most of the other volumes of its 
series, a very solid and valuable piece of work, con- 
structed at first hand from the contemporary chron- 
icles, but at the same time controlled by a knowledge 
of the recent results of German and French research. 
Some of the author’s judgments will be surprising to 
those who know the period only from old-fashioned 
manuals. He holds, for example, that Henry VI. 
was the most powerful and successful of all the 
Emperors (p. 310) :— 

“*Never was the empire so strong since the days of 


‘Charlemagne. All Italy was directly under his rule. 
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The Pisan and Genoese fleets conquered Corsica and 
Sardinia in his name. His troops occupied the 
patrinus of St. Peter, and his alliance with the Roman 
Senate kept Celestine III. from doing any harm. 
Germany was obedient. The king of England had 
become his vassal, and the heir of the Guelfs was his 
follower and supporter. The kings of the East sought 
his friendship and assistance: the Lusignans in Cyprus 
boasted that they were the vassals of the Latin empire. 
Three ambitions henceforth possess Henry’s soul. He 
would make the empire hereditary in his house, and 
unite the German and Sicilian crowns. He would rule 
Europe from Italy as a centre. He would make him- 
self lord of the East, setting on foot a crusade that 
should conquer the schismatic Greeks. Wild as his 
schemes appeared, his extraordinary successes made 
them not altogether visionary.” 

If he had not been cut off at the early age of thirty- 
two, leaving as his heir a child in the cradle, he might 
have turned back the whole stream of history, and left the 
empire triumphant in its long struggle with Papal 
aggression and German particularism. 

Another judgment of Professor Tout’s which will 
rouse some surprise is his respectful treatment of the 
early Capetian kings. Robert was ‘‘no weak uxorious 
prince, as he has so often been described, but a mighty 
hunter, a vigorous warrior, and an active statesman.” 
Henry I. was ‘‘ brave and active, if not very wise.” 
The corpulent Philip I. was ‘‘a shrewd man, of sharp 
and biting speech and clear political vision.” Alto- 
gether, the dynasty were ‘‘not so feeble as they have 
been described. The French king was still the centre 
round which the feudal system revolved. He had a 
store of legal claims and traditions of authority, which 
he could put into force at any favourable moment. He 
inherited the traditions of the Carlovingians, and, rightly 
or wrongly, was regarded as their successor.” 

If there is any part of Professor Tout’s valuable book 
which we should feel inclined to criticise it is the 
chapters into which he has compressed the history of 
the Crusades. The desire to be short has sometimes led 
him into inaccuracy of statement, though he has pro- 
bably got the right knowledge in his head. For ex- 
ample, on page 183 the First Crusade is said to have 
‘*made all Syria again Christian.” When Aleppo, 
Hamah and Damascus still hemmed in the Latin states 
the statement is most misleading. The description of 
Louis VII.’s march through Asia Minor is very faulty. 
‘“*The French resolved,” says Professor Tout, ‘‘ to 
march round the coast of Asia Minor, through lands 
still largely subject to the Greek empire. The route 
lengthened their march, but did not save them from 
incessant Turkish attacks.” Now, as a matter of fact, 
Louis VII. was not subject to the smallest molestation 
from the Turks till he abandoned his route along the 
coast and struck up the valley of the Meander into 
the interior of Caria. All his troubles came upon him 
when he made a short cut across the south-western 
corner of the plateau of Asia Minor in order to avoid 
the difficulties of the Carian and Lycian coast-line. 
The disasters which so thinned his unfortunate army 
were all suffered in the mountains of the inland, between 
Antioch-on-Mzander and Attalia. The cutting up at 
the Eungundon of the 6000 pilgrims who tried to force 
their way to Cilicia after the king and the knights had 
gone by sea to Palestine does not form a real exception 
to this statement, for the campaign was already com- 
pletely wrecked before this detachment set out on its 
hopeless way. On page 193 it is misleading to say 
that ‘‘the Ameer of Damascus was the chief enemy of 
Noureddin.” The Ameer was a boy of ten; the real 
enemy was the Ameer’s vizier, Muin-ed-din. The map 
of Syria at the death of Saladin, on page 196, is in- 
correct, in that it gives far too small a territory to the 
Christians. Not only was the county of Tripoli much 
larger, but the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1193 still 
stretched right down the coast of Palestine, ending not 
at Acre (as the map shows), but at Joppa. There were 
half a dozen strong places like Caifa, Athlit, Arsouf, and 
Joppa itself in Christian hands south of the point where 
the boundary of the kingdom is made to end. 

The other two books which we have to review 
demand far less attention than Mr. Tout’s valuable 
volume. Messrs. Evans & Fearenside’s ‘‘ Later 
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Hanoverians,” though it calls itself part of ‘‘ The 
University Tutorial Series,” is really a school-book of 
a type now not uncommon, where the subject-matter is 
cut up into topics instead of being treated in chrono- 
logical order. This has its advantages and dis- 
advantages; something is gained in the way of 
compact treatment of individual movements. On the 
other hand, there is an obvious anomaly in finding 
Pitt’s legislation against the English Jacobins in 1793-5 
dealt with after Waterloo, while the *‘ Industrial Revo- 
lution” is not tackled till after the French Revolution 
of 1830 has been dismissed. Irish history is made 
into a sort of appendix along with Indian and Colonial 
affairs, so that we read of the struggle with the French 
Republic in 1793-99 on pages 286-7, while the details 
of the ’98 in Ireland are given on page 417; things so 
intimately associated ‘cannot be taken apart ‘without 
a loss of perspective. A few facts seem to require 
revision, e.g., there were no French vessels at the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent (p. 286); the Austrians were cer- 
tainly not defeated at the battle of Aspern (p. 303) ; 
Graham’s victory at Barosa as certainly failed to 
compel the French to raise the siege of Cadiz (p. 305). 
By the way, the critic may ask why the Hanoverians 
are spelt with a single n on the cover and title-page, 
while they appear with two n’s on the page-headings 
within the volume, e.g., on pages 30-36. 

Mr. Peter Ross’s ‘‘ Kingcraft in Scotland” consists 
of a dozen essays of varying merit, which are valuable 
in proportion to the smallness of their topics. The 
tragedy of the ‘‘ Minister of Spott” is an interesting 
side-light on the early history of the Kirk under 
James VI. ; there is some little-known matter collected 
in ‘‘ Prince Charles Edward in Rome,” and the article 
on ‘‘ The Patriotic Songs of the American War of the 
Secession ” deals with a subject on which Englishmen 
have practically no knowledge whatever. On the other 
hand, when Mr. Ross tries to deal with high matters, 
such as the growth of the idea of popular liberty in 
Scotland, he is going beyond his depth. For a passage 
testifying to the most hopeless want of historical 
perspective, as well as of detailed knowledge of the 
chronicles, we commend the following to the critic :— 

‘* That rank cowardice was as much the cause of the 
disgraceful attitude of the Scottish nobles to Wallace 
as his own comparatively lowly origin may be safely 
concluded when we read of their behaviour to Bruce. 
That patriot was of as high lineage as any of them, 
yet in 1305 he could only rally to his standard two earls, 
Lennox and Athole, and fourteen barons. Out of the 
forfeited estates of the recreant peers Bruce provided 
for new favourites of fortune, and men of greater 
simplicity of heart, singleness of purpose and devotion 
to their king never wore the ermine in Scotland.” 

That Bruce, hitherto a partisan of England, was a 
‘* patriot,” that the barons were bound to follow him 
because he was well born, in spite of his more than 
doubtful title and his bloody and sacrilegious début at 
Dunfries, and that the Pretender’s first followers were 
men of ‘‘simple heart,” are statements that will cer- 
tainly startle any one who knows much about the early 
fourteenth century in Scotland. 


**MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN,” AND OTHER 
NOVELS. 


” YSTERIOUS Mr. Sabin,” by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim (Ward, Lock), has very distinct merits. 
The international intrigue which is the ground-work of 
the plot works in with an excellent effect of contrast to 
the every-day surroundings of the intriguers—their 
games of golf, their theatre-goings and dinners at res- 
taurants. There is, once again, the flavour that seems 
to be required by the dourgeo’s reader ; a Royal princess 
is the heroine. But we are not taken to one of the 
petty Courts instituted by Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. 
Sydney Grier. As we have said, everything happens in 
every-day London; and however sensational some of 
the plotting, it is too much to say that it would be im- 
possible in this age and country. At any rate, there is 
nothing in ‘* Mysterious Mr. Sabin” so far-fetched as 
to destroy our interest in it as an uncommonly clever 
novel, the best as yet written by its author. 
‘‘Ananias,” by the Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick 
(Methuen), is about quite a good many liars of varying 
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success, so that the title may be applied at the reader’s 
pleasure. There is a rather trite little plot, with unjust 
wills and forced marriages galore, redeemed by an 
excellent infant and a guardian-angel woman who gives 
delicious literary advice. A curmudgeon relative dies, 
and the infant remarks, ‘‘ It must be very dreadful for 
God to be obliged to live with him.” The guardian 
angel tries to encourage the hero in novel-writing. He 
is to get up at five and write for an hour. ‘‘ Of course 
it depends upon the special part you are writing,’ she 
concedes, ‘‘but if it is conversation and incident, and 
you write in pencil, you can manage seven hundred 
words easily ; that makes about four thousand a week. 
In that way you could write a novel, of say sixty 
thousand words, in four months.” It reminds one of 
Major Pendennis’s calculations as to his nephew’s 
literary income. Mrs. Brodrick has either read 
Anthony Trollope’s autobiography, or is drawing on 
her own experience of the fluency with which one can 
turn out ‘‘ conversation and incident,” especially if one 
should ‘‘ write in pencil.” 

**Courtship and Chemicals,” by Emily Cox (Ward, 
Lock), gives an excellent picture of Newnham life. 
Whenever the author leaves Newnham, and proceeds to 
bring in lovers and love-making, the lifelike element 
dies out at once; but Cambridge life for girl-students, 
with its little cliques and sets and practical jokes, 
is hit off capitally. It isa decidedly promising little book. 

** The Loves of the Lady Arabella,” by M. E. Seawell 
(Macmillan), is a spirited romance, all of the olden time. 
The Lady Arabella is a haughty damsel of extreme 
comeliness and a coyness that she carries to the verge 
of savagery. On her abduction by a most devoted 
swain who asks nothing better than to marry her, she 
very nearly succeeds in getting him executed according 
to the law of the time, for the stealing of an heiress. 
He escapes her, however, and her gentle young sister 
Daphne takes her place as heroine. __ It is the brightest 
tale of the kind that we have read for a long time. 


** An Hungarian Nabob.” 
Jarrold. 


We don’t know what opinion Dr. Jékai may have of 
his present translator, Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, but ours on 
one point at least is unmistakable. After assuring us in 
his preface that ‘‘ An Hungarian Nabob” has reached 
the unassailable position of a national classic, he coolly 
adds that he ‘‘ has taken the liberty to cut out a good 
third of the original work,” because forsooth he has 
‘‘always been very strongly of the opinion that the 
technique of the original tale suffered from an excess of 
episode.” The frankness of this admission is, of course, 
only equalled by its impertinence, and we should recom- 
mend Mr. Bain, if it should again fall to his lot to deal 
with what he calls a national classic, to leave his own 
critical predilections out of the question. Certainly 
Jokai is quite capable of standing without any adven- 
titious aid from a translator; he belongs unmistakably 
to the line of great romancers of the present century, 
to the line of Dumas and Sienkiewicz, without, how- 
ever, being as great as either. He is not, of course, an 
impeccable artist ; this type of writer rarely is. One 
might unprofitably enough cavil at his constructive re- 
dundancy, at, say, his romantic contempt for actuality, 
at his impressive psychological transformations (as in 
the case of the Nabob in the present volume), and yet 
would not all this be a little beside the mark, a little 
trivial? What one admires in Jdékai is his fecundity, 
his tireless creative power, his vigour, picturesqueness 
and breadth. He paints on a large canvas with loud 
colours, and with the joy of one born to the business. 
He belongs to an earlier generation of writers ; the nice 
qualities of contemporary technique, the enervating 
restraint, the fastidiousness of alert mediocrity, are 
scarcely his. Fifty years or so have elapsed since 
‘““Egy Magyar Nabob” was written, and its survival, 
its production, even in its present emasculated form, is 
perhaps in itself a sufficient criticism of the book. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
“Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik.” By G. H. Perris. 
Unwin. 
HIS is a most provoking book. Mr. Perris, it is quite clear, 
has studied his subject so admiringly and so thoroughly, 
and has at his command such ample material, that he might 
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have given us an excellent “study in personal evolution” if he 
had known how to present his facts. But he has spoilt his 
good matter by his most execrable manner of writing. He is 
like a full bottle held up with the narrow neck downwards, and 
can only empty himself with much splutter and gurgling. 
When, for instance, his subject takes him to the consideration 
of social conditions in Russia, he must needs pause to ask 
“How long, Lord?” and to sprinkle his page with notes of 
exclamation and personal ejaculations. He is continually 
leaving his subject in that way, while he inflicts little spasmodic 
asides, expressive of his own temperament, upon the reader. 
He may congratulate himself upon a distinct accomplishment 
in that he is able to hold the reader’s interest in some degree in 
his subject, and to enable us to see and understand something 
of Tolstoy, even under the handicap of such a style. 

Ninety-eight Being the Recollections of Cormac Cahir 
O’Connor Faley (late [Colonel in the French service) of 
that Awful Period.” Collected and edited by his grandson 
Patrick C. Faley, attorney-at-law, Buffalo, N.Y., and illus 
trated by A. D. McCormick (London: Downey), should in 
this particular year, when men do not fear to speak of ’98, enjoy 
a measure of success. It conveysa vigorous, realistic and wholly 
Irish idea of the terrors of Ireland one hundred years ago. 
“Vive VIrlande” and “ Périsse Angleterre” are the notes 
which ring through its pages, and its purpose is to remind the 
present of the heroes, the victims, the martyrs and the sacri- 
fices, never to be ungratefully forgotten or superciliously 
minimised, ridiculed or depreciated, and the fierce red harvest 
gathered in the splendid and terrible summer of ’98. The story 
is interesting, even to the brutal Saxon whose tyranny was 
responsible for the insurrection with which it deals. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 586.) 
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1 Volume, imperial 4to. Price £5 5s. net. 

_ *4* Also 50 Copies with Dupli of the Phe 
in Portfolio, £10 ros. net. 


LONDON TYPES. By Nicuoson. 


eager by W. E. Hentey. 1. The Popular Edition. Lithographed in 
colours, on stout cartridge paper. Price ss. 2. The Library Edition (limited 
to 275 Copies for sale in Great Britain), Lithographed in Colours, on Japanese 

lum. Price 12s. 6d. net. 3. Also 40 sets in portfolio (for Great Britain and 
the United States). Printed from the Original Woodblocks. Hand-coloured, 
and signed by the Artist. Price £21 net. Nov. 1st. 


AN ALMANACK OF TWELVE SPORTS 


for 1899. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Twelve Coloured Plates, each illus- 
trating Sooper for the month. With accompanying Rhymes by RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 4to. In Three Editions. The Lisrary Epition all sold. 

The Porputar Epition. Lithographed in Coloars on stout Cartridge Paper. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The Epition pe Luxe (Limited). Printed from the Original Woodblocks. 
Hand-coloured, and signed by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio, Price £12 12s. 
net. 


AN ALPHABET. 


4to. In Three Editions. 

The Poputar EpitTion, ss. 

The Lisrary Epition (Limited). 
Hand-made Paper, mounted on brown paper and 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The Epition ve Luxe (Limited). Printed from the Original Woodblocks. 
Hand-coloured, and signed by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio. Price £21 net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases 
of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. By OCTAVE UZANNE, from the 
French by Lapy Mary Loyp. With too Seadastenind Plates, and 250 Text 
Illustrations by Francois Coursoin, In One Volume, Imperial 8vo. Price 36s. 


ures on India paper 
[Nov. 1st. 


By NICHOLSON. 


Lithographed in Colours on Dutch 
und in cloth, Gilt Edges. 


The 7imes.— This extremely elegant volume, which is translated by a 
Mary Loyd, is admirably—one might even say—perfectly—illustrated by M. 
Francois Courboin. M. Uzannne, taking a wide view of his subject, has written 
what is practically a history of amusements in Paris as well as of i 

Punch.—‘‘ As a book of reference for the illu.trator, for the author and 
dramatist, for stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable 
pe ef on feminine costumes in France. The colouring of the pictures is 
excellent.” 


e*e Illustrated Prospectus of these Art Books will be sent, post free, on 
application. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: An Account 


of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE PANDOR. 
Profusely Illustrated. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 

The Zrmes.—‘‘, ... He tells a plain and manly tale without affecta- 
tion or bravado. . . . . A book certainly that will be read with interest and 
excitement.” 

The Athenaum.—“ The account he has written of his travels and adven- 
tures is vivid and often fascinating. His frequent notices of curious customs 
are full of interest, and numerous illustrations from photographs or sketches 
taken on the spot render this one of the most attractive records of travel pub- 
lished recently.” 


MOGREB EL ACKSA: A Journey in 
Morocco. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait. In 
1 Volume, 8vo. price gs. 

“ Mogreb El Acksa,” the Far West, 7.¢., Morocco, as being the Far West of 
the Mohammedan world, is the history of a journey through the Atlas Moun- 
tains, and an endeavour to reach the sacred city of Tarudant, the capital of the 
province of Sus, the most southern of the provinces of the Empire of reer’ ‘ 

rtly. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By CLAUD NUGENT. With 12 Portraits. 1 Vol. 16s. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By EDWARD ROBINS. With 12 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Of the attractive features of Mr. Robin’s volume 
not the least is the number of interesting portraits. The author has studied his 
subject closely and succeeded in giving a very fair impression of the times and 
events of which he treats,” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier 


PASOLINI. Abridged and Translated by Paut Sy_vester. With numerous 
Illustrations. 1 Vol. demy 8vo. 16s, 

© Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Count Pasolini’s careful study is a faithful reflex of the 
early age of the Renasence. . . . . One word should be added in praise of Mr. 
Sylvester's translation which reads almost like an original work.” . 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Corresponding Member of the 
Spanish Academy. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Literatures of the World. 

The Sfectator :—‘‘ The work before us is one which no student can hence- 
forth neglect. . . . if the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish np to 
date. . . . We close with a renewed expression of admiration for this 1 
manual ; the style is marked and full of piquancy, the phrases dwell in the 
memory.” 


MR. FROUDE AND THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By DAVID WILSON, In One Volume, 8vo. (/mmediately, 


THE NOVELS BY THE LATE 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 


MR. HEINEMANN will publish HAROLD FREDERIC’S 
New Novel, 


GLORIA MUNDI, 


On NOVEMBER Isr. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


ILLUMINATION. 6s. 


The Athenaum.—*The knowledge of character revealed reminds us of 
George Eliot’s ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and the description of the church, 
discipline in the narrower sects is terrible in its intensity.’ 


THE COPPERHEAD: and other Stories of 
the North during the American War. 35. 6d. 
Daily Telegraph.—* These admirable stories cannot fail to secure the sym- 
pathy as well as interest of Mr. Frederic’s readers, whose name should be legion 
if their number prove proportionate to the merits of his latest work.” 


THE RETURN OF THE O’MAHONEY. 


With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
The Globe.—“ Will be found eminently readable.” 


IN THE VALLEY. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


The 7imes.—‘‘ The literary value of the book is high ; the author's studies 
of bygone life presenting a life-like picture.” 


THE NEWEST 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of ‘* Marietta’s Marriage.” 
P The Graphic.—“ It should achieve an especially high degree of general 
favour.” 

Times.—"‘ The most copious criticism could really do little more than advise 
novel readers by all means to *The Widower.’ They will remain 
incredulous, but amused. It is not a case of incredulus odi.” 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of *‘ Marietta’s Marriage.” 

The St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Norris's new story is one of his best. It is 
handied throughout in the perfect manner to which his readers are accustomed, 
The plot is developed with the skill of a practised novelist.’ 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Hewry James. 


_ Daily News.— Mr. Henry James's new volume is an excellent example of 
his two manners. It shows his subtlest characteristics, hls supreme delicacy of 
touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By 
ELLEN GLASGOW, 
The Manchester Courier.—“‘ It is a human document of enthralling interest. 
Not since the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was published has the world been 
given the heart of a woman to read on an open page as in this volume.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. By 


EDWIN PUGH, Author of ‘A Street in —— &c. With Ten Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
Design by W. Nicholson. 

The Daily Tecgraph.—“ Mr. Pugh studies the East-end and low life with a 
singularly vivid power, and a picturesque style of presentation, which make 
him one of the masters of thts style of craft. If the book were remarkable for 
nothing else, the pictures which illustrate it would make it noticeable,” 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 


By FELIX GRAS, Author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—“‘A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 
exciting adventure.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 
The Daily Mail.—A book to be bought and read, and read again and 


again.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Cassanpra Vivarta. 


The A thenaum.—* We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction. The book is distinguished by an abounding vitality, and a very real 
capacity for receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
By MATILDA MALLING. 

The /d/ustrated London News.—“ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, 

—— interest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 


AN ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST WILL BE SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


bs . LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Brushwork Studies of Flowers, Fruit and Animals (E. C. Yeats). 
Philip. 6s. 
SCIENCE. 
Groundwork of Science, The (St. George Mivart). Murray. 6s. 
Marvels of Ant Life (W. F. Kirby). Partridge. Is. 6d. 
Natural History of Digestion, The (A. L. Gillespie). Scott. 6s. 
Organic Evolution Cross-examined (Duke of Argyle). Murray. 55. 


LITERATURE. 


Books and Culture (H. W. Mabie). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 
Essays on Nature and Culture (H. W. Mabie). Blackwood. 35. 6d. 


VERSE. 

Fantasias from Dreamland (E. G. Smith). Elkin Mathews. 45. 
Idyls of Thought (F. A. Homfray). Allen. 2s. 6d. 
In a Village ( |. A. Bridges). Elkin Mathews. 55. 
Island Race, The (H. Newbolt). Elkin Mathews. 5s 
Occasional Sonnets (L. G. Sarjant). Bemrose. 2s. 
Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History (G. Meredith). 

Constable. 6s. 
Poems (E. Gore-Booth). Longmans. 5s. 
Poems of Two Worlds (R. B. Span). ae Long. 35. 6d. 
Verses (M. Holland). Arnold. 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Morley, Prof. Henry, Life of (H. S. Sollly). Arnold. 
Raikes, Henry Cecil, The Life and Letters of (H. St. John Raikes). 
Macmillan. Ios. 
Reid, Thomas (A. C. Fraser). Anderson. Is. 6d. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury (2 vols.) (E. A. Abbott). Black. 245. 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (R. Garnett). Unwin. 55. 


EDUCATION, 


Animal Alphabet, The. Nelson. 6d. 
Botany, Elementary Text-book of (S. H. Vines). Sonnenschein. 9s. 


TRAVEL. 
Tropics and Snows (R. G, Burton). Arnold. 


THEOLOGY. 
Household Prayers (W. G. Blaikie). S.S.U. 28. 6d. 
Old Testament Stories (R. Tuck). S. S. U. 


FICTION. 

‘Bright Kernel of Life, The (I. S. Robson). Jarrold. 5s. 
Buried Mystery, A (C. A. Mendham). Digby, Long. 6s, 
By the Gail Water (E. N. Lefroy). PGE. 1% 
Ceesar and Cleopatra (K. Saadeh). Vaughan. 6s. 
Child of the Lighthouse, The (M. Andrews). Wells Gardner. 15, 62. 
Cloud of Dawn, A (A. V. Dutton). Chapman. 6s. 
Cornish Whiddles (Mrs. F. Morris). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
Cost of Her Pride, The (Mrs. Alexander). White. 6s. 
Delusion of Diana, The (M. Burneside). Arnold. 6s. 
False Chevalier, The (W. D. Lighthall). Arnold. 6s. 
Girls of St. Bede’s, The (G. Mockler). Jarrold. 2s. 6a. 
Helen’s Probation (A. E. D.). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 
In the Grip of the Spaniard (H. Hayens). Nelson. 55. 
Island of Seven Shadows, The (R. White). Innes. 6s. 

anie Fletcher (F. E. Reade). S.P.C.K. Is. 6d. 

ey of the Holy House, The (A. Lee). Pearson. 6s. 
Mar and Lettice (H. White). S.P.C.K. 15. 


FIcTION (continued). 
New Woman Subdued, A (S. Grant). Digby, Long. | 2s. 6d. 
Number One (C. R. Coleridge). S.P.C.K. 1s. 
Our Next-door Neighbour (S. Austin). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d, 
Our Vow (E. L. Haverfield). Nelson. 
Overlooked (B. Hawker). Wells Gardner. 35. 6d. 
Parlour and Playground Games (A. B. Gomme). Bell. 1s. 
Pastor Jenker and his Illustrations (J. Jefry). Blackwood. 
Peril and Patriotism (Part I.). Cassell. 6d. 
Queen of the Extinct Volcano, The (C. D. Lampen). S.P.C.K. 25. 
Ralph Rodney’s Mother (H. L. Bedford). S.P.C.K. 2s. 
Rough Cast (C. R. Coleridge). S.P.C.K. Is. 6d. 
Settled Out of Court (G. B. Burgin). Pearson. 65. 
Settler’s Story, A (F. B. Forester). S.P.C.K. 3s. 
Shark Hunter, The (C. Young). Chapman. 3s. 6d. 
Some of our Neighbours (M. E. Wilkins). Dent. 25. 6d. 
Spirit of Sweet Water, The (H. Garland). Service & Paton, 2s. 
Sweet Audrey (G. Morley). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 
Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts (S. and K. Corbet), Duckworth. 5s. 
Tales Told at the Zoo (E. Velvin). S.S.U. Is. 
Two Fortunes and Old Patch (T. F. Dale and F. E 
Constable. 6s. 
Vendetta of the Desert, A (W. C. Scully). Methuen. 3s. 62. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Billy and Hans (W. J. Stillman). Murray. Is. 
Cookery, Meyer’s Practical Dictionary of. Murray. 2s. 6d. 
El Kab (J. E. Quibell). Quaritch. 8s. 
Farmer and the Birds, The (E. Carrington). Bell. 
Folk-lore of the Fjort, Notes on the (R. E. Dennett). Nutt. 7s. 6d, 
Insurance Blue Book and Guide, The. Champness. 2s. 
John Keble’s Parishes (C. M. Yonge). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Literary Parables (T. W. H. Crosland). Unicorn Press. 25. 6d. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (G. D. Rendel). Arnold. 35. 6d. 
Paterson’s Parish (J. Parker). Burleigh. 55. 
Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books, The (J. Shaylor). 
Gardner. 
Queen in the Isle of Wight, The (A. P. Martin). Sotheran. Is, 
Robert Browning Birthday Book, The. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 
Saturday Journal. Cassell. 
Shropshire (A. J. C. Hare). Allen. 75. 6d. 
Sketches of the Greek Dramatic Poets (C: H. Keene). Blackie. 35, 6d. 
Sketches on Service (E. A. P. Hobday). Bowden. Ios. 6d, 
Twenty Years in the Near East (A. G. Hulme-Beaman). Methuen, 
Ios. 6d. 
Various Quills. Arnol 
Why, should we Miller), S.S.U. 6d. 
Year’s Cookery, A (P. Browne). Cassell. 15. 


. Slaughter). 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Meditations on the Love of God (D. de Estella). Burns & Oates, 


35. 6d. 
REPRINTS. 
Bacon versus Shakespeare (E. Reed). Service & Paton. Ios. 6d. 
Esmond, Henry, The History of (W. M. Thackeray). Dent. 
Fielding, Henry, The Works of (Vols. III.andIV.). Constable. 15s. 
Gréve d’Amour (R. Scheffer). Editions de la Revue Blanche. 
Henry the Eighth and the English Monasteries (F. A. Gasquet). 
immo. 
Ingoldsby Legends, The (T. Ingoldsby). Dent. 
Intermediate State, The (G. S. Barrett). Stock. 
Jack the Giant Killer. Macmillan. 1s. 
Notable Shipwrecks. Cassell. 
Senn’s Culinary Encyclopedia. Spottiswoode. Is. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 261. NOVEMBER 1898. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE AND OUR FOREIGN 
(1) By Col. Sir Geo. Syp—ennam K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


(2) By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rocers. 
COAL, TRADE, AND THE EMPIRE. By Arcnuipatp S. Hurp, 
CONFESSION. By the Hon. Mrs. CuHapman. 
THE O.C.R. AND ITS WORK. By the Rev. F. G. Lae. 
— CLERGY AND THE .LAITY: An Apologia. By the Rev. Dr. 
ESSOPP. 
SIR GEORGE GREY: A South African Tribute. By Sir Joun Rostnson, 
K.C.M.G,. (date Premier of Natal). 
A LESSON IN ACTING. By Hamitton Arp#. 
IRELAND, REAL AND IDEAL. By Lapy Grecory. 
JUDGING IN THE GAMBIA. By Harry L. StrepHen. 
THE HISTORICAL METHOD OF PROFESSOR FREEMAN. By 
Freperic Harrison. 
FALLACIES ABOUT OLD AGE PENSIONS. By C. S. Locu. 
IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By Lavrie 
NURSING THE POOR IN THEIR HOMES. By Lavy Mazer Howarp, 
THE ROMAN ROADS OF BRITAIN. (With a Map.) By W.B. Patey. 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN INDIA. By Cornetra Soranyi. 
HOW TO CIRCUMVENT ‘“‘CRAMMING.” By Professor Manarry. 


TONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltp. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ANB CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxuen, Lonpon.” Code : Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY. Price 6s. net, 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. 


Being Addresses on Subjects of Academic Study. 
Delivered to the University of Glasgow. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 


Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


Preface by the Master of Balliol. 

“*The Addresses printed in this volume are of two kinds. My brother for a 
number of years was in the habit of giving a lecture at the beginning of each session 
on some suhioet connected with the studies of the University, or on the work of some 
great author—philosopher or theologian, scientific or literary man—who might be 
regarded as a representative of one of these studies. He also, throughout his tenure 
of the office of Principal—except on one or two occasions when he was prevented by 
ill-health— delivered an Address to the Graduates at the end of the Session after 
the Graduation Ceremonies, generally discussing some topic connected with the 
University Education. 

** Of the former class of Addresses the most important, to the number of twelve, 
are included in this volume. Of the latter class, which were of a slighter and more 
occasional character, I have printed two specimens at the end of the volume. 

“i a Address for 1897 contains the last words which he was able to speak 
in public. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York : MacmiLtian & Co., Ltd. ; and all Booksellers. 


PRICE 1s, PosT FREE, 


(COLD-CATCHING, COLD - PREVENTING, 


COLD-CURING. With a Section on Influenza. By JoHN H. 
CLARKE, M.D.—‘‘A book for every house.” —Christian World. London: 
JAMEs Epps & Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West ase Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, ., desire to call ‘the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS. 120 pages of Maps, with 


a Descriptive Gazetteer and Geographical Statistics. Edited by J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown folio, cloth extra, 16s, net; half- 
morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


FLASH LIGHTS ON NATURE. By Grant ALLEN. 


With 150 Illustrations by Frederick Enoch. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


DOWN THE STREAMS OF CIVILISATION. By 
WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE. With 108 Illustrations. Crown 


RAIDERS AND REBELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
soap pret GREEN. With 14 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 


AIDS TO HEALTH AND BEAUTY. A Complete Toilet 


Guide, By ‘‘MIRANDA.” 159 pages, long 8ve. With picture cover, 1s. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 


THREE New VoLuMES, 15s. EACH. 


THE STORY OF RELIGIONS. By the Rev. E. D. 


PRICE, F.G.S. Just published. 
THE STORY OF THE COTTON PLANT. By F. 
WILKINSON, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. (Immediately, 


THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY: 


How the World became known. By JOSEPH JACOBS. With 24 Maps, &c. 


Sunday Books. 


16mo. CLOTH EXTRA, 8d. EACH. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS AND THE OLD 
MAN’S HOME: Two Allegories by the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS. With 
Frontispiece to each Allegory. 


THE KING’S MESSENGERS AND THE DISTANT 


HILLS : Two Allegories by the same Author. With Frontispieces. 


THE COMBATANTS : An Allegory by the Rev. Epwarp 


NRO. With Frontispiece. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By W. C. GANNETT. With 4 Illustrations. ' 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE’S NEW LIST. 


At 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION. 


SOME BIBLE PROBLEMS. By D. W. Simon, M.A., 
D.D., Ph. D., Principal of United College, Bradford, Author of ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion of Man,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards. 

“The essays are learned, thoughtful, and suggestive, and e 
points which both critics and theologians are needing to consider.’ 
The Glasgow Herald. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. Twelve Biographical Sketches 


of Distinguished Soldiers, oF Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. By 
ArTHUR TempLe, Author of “The Making of the Empire,” with Portraits, 
Large Imperial 16mo. art vellum, gilt top. 

*‘ The Commander-in-Chief heads the gallery of portraiture—portraiture in 
the pictorial sense is an additional attraction to the book—and Sir Herbert 
Kitchener fitly closes the gallant array. Altogether the book is pleasant and 
proud reading.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. 


With Illustrations by Ayron SymincTon. Imperial 16mo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, rough edges, gilt top. 


THE YOUNG REPORTER. A Story of Printing House 


Square. By Witt1aM Dryspate, Author of ‘The Beach Patrol.” Imperial 
16mo. cloth boards. 
The best boy’s book I ever read.” —Critic, in New York Times. 


Two New and Powerful Stories. 

THE PARSON’S PROXY. By Kare W. Hamitron, 
Author of “‘ Rachel’s Share of the Road.” Imperial r6mo. cloth, bevelled boards, 
rough edges, gilt top. 

‘© A very wholesome, sweet, and interesting story, full of good feeling, un- 
obtrusive Christianity and real pathos. We trust that Miss Kate Hamilton has 
in store for her readers many another novel as good as ‘ The Parson's Proxy.’” 
—Speaker. 

BY STRANGE PATHS. By Fanny E. Newserry. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, rough edges, gilt top. 

“ The Story is full of incident and vigour.”"—Western Morning News. 


At 2s. 6d. 
BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 


ited by the Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique 
meet wove paper, oloth boards, gilt top. 


VOLUMES JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES. 


THE RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. By Jonarnan 


the Press. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN, with an 
Appreciation by Jounn GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
“ The Journal is quaint reading, and the language charmingly 


16 PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


laborate many 


MAPLE 


DAILY EXHIBITION 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Old Chinese Embroideries and Vestments 
Finely-carved ivory Curios 

Old Sheffield Plate, Miniatures, Tapestries 
Statuary, Eastern Rugs 


THE FINEST COLLECTION in the WORLD 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14g, 8s, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ce mg it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17g, 9g, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. 


Head Offices 
Managers: 2 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For p e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


FOR WEAK EYES. 
Indorsed by the ** LANCET.” 


Tue “ HOLOPHANE” PATENT LIGHT-DIFFUSING GLOBE destroys 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandescent 
Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and Illustrated 
Catalogue Post Free. 

HoLopHane,” Ltp., 91, 93» 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C OA 


COMFORTING. 
RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN mary and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on, WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, ABINGDON. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. — EVERY 
EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA AND OUR RIVER. GRAND 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. open at 7.45. 
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LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES, 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica: 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial dail papers 
contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining ket. 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 
THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


** °Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON, 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 


THE BEST FIT. 
38 PER CENT. under West-end Prices, 


“T have never had such value as you give” (Testimontal). 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, EC. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


‘ EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 
THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 0 
Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Lid., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


BEESTON CYCLES 
“UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cyclist, Stanley Show Report, 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 


are made only by the 


Z 
BEESTON CYCLE €0., Ltd 
Quinton Works, Coventry. 


2 Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham, 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


HOTEL DE PUYS, 
DIEPPE. 


This magnificent Hotel, facing the sea, is furnished, fitted, and managed 
as an English country house. 
Modern Sanitation, Artesian Well, Electric Light, English Billiard 
Good Cycling, Lovely Country. 4 


GOSSENSASS IN TYROL. 


Climatic Health Resort. 1100 Metres above Sea. 


HOTEL AND PENSION WIELANDHOF, 
Delightful forest roads, grand mountain scenery. Agreeable spring an 
summer residence. Every comfort. Swimming Baths. Lawn Tennis, &c, 
Reduced charges up to July rst, and from September 15th. 
Prospectus free on application. 


Post and Telegraphic Address : : 
WIELANDHOF, GOSSENSASS, TYROL.’ 


Telegrams: ‘County, CANTERBURY.” Telephone : 66 CANTERBURY. 


The County Hotel 


CANTERBURY. 


(THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE CATHEDRAL.) 


TABLE D’HOTE DAILY. 
Public Dinners, Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. 


Extensive Cellars with Wines of the Highest Class 
Vintages at a Moderate Tariff. 


Comfort of Visitors assured. Private and Public Sitting and Reception 

Rooms. Electric Light throughout. Telephone communication with 

London, Paris, &c. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Bath Rooms on each floor. 

Within easy distance of the Sandwich Golf Links, Fishing, Hunting, 
Shooting in Neighbourhood. 


4 STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
4g (Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
q Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, a Y Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
¥ This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts e description banking business é ‘ 
a with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 4 
" Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
a received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Caumiey, London Manager. 
4 
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London Hospital, 
WHITECHAPEL, E. 


THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THE LARGEST HOSPITAL 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Number of Beds for In- Patients is '780. 
The, total number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 11,146. 

The total number of OUT-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 161,033. 


CHAIRMAN: 


FUNDS ARE VERY URCENTLY NEEDED, FOR 
The ORDINARY EXPENDITURE in 1897 was £67,104. 
The ASSURED INCOME from Investments in 1897 was £22,332. 


The Assured Income in future will unfortunately be less, 
owing to a fall in the rate of interest of some of our 
investments, and the House Committee appeals for 
more Annual Subscriptions. 


Each £5 5s. per annum provides for one In-patient. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS .to be sent to J. H. BUXTON, Zreaszrer, or to 
G. Q. Rogerts, House Governor. 


THE ROYAL 
Blind Pension Society, 


237 SOUTHWARK BRIDCE ROAD, LONDON. 


PATRON - - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PresipENT - THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Speaking recently on behalf of this Society, H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES said : 


**I do not think there is any Charity more worthy 
of your sympathy and support than this.” 


1002 PENSIONERS! 
Blind, Poor, and worthy of Charitable Aid. 


£7000 annually is required to pay current Pensions, 
which requires to be collected from Voluntary 
sources. 


Treasurer-— 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., 36 King William Street, E.C. 


Bankers— 
BANK OF ENGLAND and Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, and CO. 


Mr. GEORGE POCOCK, Honorary Secretary, will gratefully 
acknowledge Contributions. 


LONDON 


Homeopathic Hospital, 


A GENERAL HOSPITAL 


For Men, Women, and Children, including Special Departments 
for Diseases of Women, Diseases of the Eye, Diseases of the 
Throat, Diseases of the Skin, Diseases of the Ear, 
Diseases of Children, Orthopzdic Surgery, 

and Dental Diseases. 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. W.C. 


President. — 
THE EARL OF WEMYSS AND MARCH. 


Vice-Presidents.— 


Tue or NorTHUMBERLAND. Tue Duke or WestMInSTER, K.G. 
Tue Eart or Dysart. Tue Lorp Esury. 
Tue Lorp GrimTHorPE. THe Lorp NewrTon. 

Sir Cuarves Isuam, Bart. 


The New Building provides accommodation for 


100 PATIENTS, 


and contains every approved and tried improvement in Hospital 
construction. 


The regular annual income from all sources is £6500; the 
present rate of expenditure is £8500 per year. The deficiency, 
£2000, has to be made up in Special Donations and Annual Sub- 
scriptions, for which the Board of Management appeal earnestly. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to London Homceopathic Hospital.” 


Treasurer- + - + THE EARL CAWDOR. 
Cha@irman- + - + + J. P. STILLWELL, Esa. 
Secretary-Superintendent - + - ~ - G. A. CROSS. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


THE SEA-SIDE 
CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL SEAFORD; 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Office: —430 STRAND, LONDON, W.C 


PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
H.H. THE DUKE OF TECK, G.C.B. 


PATRONESSES. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF | THE VISCOUNTESS HAMPDEN. 
GRAFTON THE VISCOUNTESS GAGE. 
THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF | tug LADY WANTAGE. 
THE COUNTESS OF WINTER. | Mrs. M. E. SCHENLEY. 
TON Mrs. RICHARD BENYON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G., E.M. 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
(Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Sussex.) 
The EARLS OF EGMONT, WINTERTON, and SHEFIELD ; the VISCOUNT 
GAGE; the LORD BRASSEY; the Venerable ARCHDEACON W. M. 
SINCLAIR, B.D.; Sir W. J. R. COTTON, Chamberlain of London; Sir 
POLYDORE DE KEYSER; Sir EDWARD H. SIEVEKING, M.D.; 
C. T. HARRIS, Esq.; F. L. BEVAN, Esq. 
TREASURER. 
EDWARD A. GRUNING, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Dr. WILLIAM LOMAS. 


RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Dr. M. MARRIOTT. 


110. BEDS DNENDOWED.. 
Over 22,000 poor deserving persons have, under Divine blessing, bewn 
restored to health, strength and hore after a month's 
residence at this Institution. 
1038 ADMISSIONS FOR A MONTH EACH ISSUED LAST YEAR. 
FUNDS MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


The benevolent are earnestly besought to assist the Committee in this. 
good work. 


:—Messrs. COUTTS & CO, 59 Stranp, W.C. 
OrFice :—430 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
FRANK MAITLAND, Secretary. 
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THE ROODEPOORT UNITED MAIN REEF 
GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - £150,000. 


ABRIDGED REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET for the Year ending 30 June, 1898 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS of the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company, Limited 
to be submitted at a Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Board Room, City Chambers, Johannesburg, 


on Thursday, the 25th day of August, 1898, at 12 o'clock noon. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors hereby beg to submit to you their Report for the year ending 30 June, 1898, together with the Balance 

Sheet and Profit and Loss Account to that date, duly audited. 
FINANCIAL. 

Your Directors are pleased to be able to record that the Profit and Loss Account which accompanies this report shows a profit of 
£83,609 16s. 8d. for the past year, a result which must be considered eminently satisfactory, being an increase of £23,509 7s. 10d. over the 
amount earned during the preceding twelve months. , 

Two Dividends of 25 per cent. each, equal to £75,000 have been declared during the year, and the sum of £13,285 7s. has been written off 
for depreciation from Machinery and Plant, Buildings, &c., after which a Balance of £5,292 5s. 6d. to the credit of Profit and Loss Account is 
being carried forward to new Account. GEORGE ALBU. B. KITZINGER. 

A. BRAKHAN. J. KOSTER. Directors. 
JOHN A. ROGER. W. V. MORKEL. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30 June, 1898. 


Brought forward ... eae ess 
By Reservoirs and Dams, as at 30 June, 1897 ... 


Dr. LIABILITIES. 4148,732 0 9 


918 9 o 
To Capital ast one ose £150,000 0 » Expenditure during the current year ... eve 352 19 
Sundry Creditors (on Account Stores, Wages, &c.)... oo one 6,000 © 
Unclaimed Dividends (Nos. 11to 8)... 1,259 7 9 1,271 8 
yy Sundry Shareholders (Dividend No. 9) O © Less Depreciation 15 per cent. ore 
Live Stock and Carts, as at 30 June, 1897 343 3 «8 
£200,052 0 10 »» Expenditure during the current year ... oe ove 80 0 o 
423 3 8 
Less Depreciation 15 per cent. TT 63 9 3 
ASSETS. Cr. Furniture, as at June, 1897 ase ons we 
By Property ... £76,000 © p Less Depreciation 15 per cent. ees exe 69 16 
and Plant, as at 30 June, 1897... 459,211 18 1 395 § 
Expenditure during the current year ... 1760 Balance written off 122 16 6 
eam 60,972 12 2 , Investment Account (56 Shares in the Rand Mutual 
Less Depreciation, 15 per cent. oe 17 6 8 Assurance Co.) 280 0 
Permanent Works, as at 0 June, 1897. 1,639 15.8 om 83 
ss Depreciation, 15 per cent. ose 1,895 19 3 ote ee 15,200 0 
» Cash in Hand at Mine ... ove 661 17 
” 3° June, 1897 ... ove 11,832 14 At the National Bank, Limited, Current Account 321 11 6 
At the National Bank, Limited, Dividend Account ... 1,259 7 9 
11,958 4 0 At the Bank of Africa, Limited, Fixed Deposit Account 28,500 0 o 
Less Depreciation, 15 per cent. we 14 6 At the London Office ... eco oe eee eee 25017 0 
10, 164 9 6 46,193 13 3 
Carried forward ove £148,732 0 7 £200,052 0 10 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 30 June, 1898. 


wr per Ton. By Gold Accounts— £ 
ee +s 39,552 ozs. 4 dwts. from Mill, valued at ... w. 150,104 8 7 
Dividend on 56 Shares held in the Rand Mutual 
0.42 Legal Expenses ... pas 14917 2 Ass. Coy. ose eve ene 56 o 
0.29 ,, Audit Fees ote den soe 105 © O 5 
0.85 ,, Employees’ Accident Insurance Premiums... on exe 303 210 
0.51 ,, Fire Insurance Premiums ons pom 182 7 1 
20 15.74 90,295 1 8 
26.95 ,, Cyanide Working oe 11,103 2 8 
£185,008 1 £185,008 o 
To Depreciation— 
15 ~~” cmt. « £0,148 By Balance from 30 June, eve £9,067 15 10 
cent. off Buildings 1,993 14 6 » Profit for year ending 30 June, 1898 = 83,609 16 8 
15 per cent. off Reservoirs and Dams _ ... 190 14 
15 per cent. off Furniture... ee 69 16 
15 mad cent. off Live Stock and Carts... eee 63 9 3 
Balance off Tools and Appliances ... ove ove 122 16 6 
13,285 7 
To Divided Account— 
0. 8,25 percent. ... eve es 37,500 0 
Ss 75,000 0 OO 
Balance oe on ove 5,292 5 6 
: * £93,577 12 6 493,577 12 6 


J. V. BLINKHORN, Secretary. Directors. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Accounts of the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Co., Limited, for the year 
ending 30 June, 1898, and compared the same with the Vouchers and Bank Book, and that the above Statement is correct and contains the particulars. 
required by the Company's Articles of Association, properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct statement of the Company’s affairs. 

JAS. L. JOHNSTON 

Johannesburg, 3 August, 1898, c. L. ANDERSSON, \ Auditors, 
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The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


APPEAL for 


HE Committee have been forced to 
purchase the adjoining Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 


veasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £170,000. 


This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 
purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 
for this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


1. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 


5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by 


. ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


eed HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds and in 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients 
were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000. 
Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish a 


Country Branch and Convalescerit Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in 
augurate this new departure. 

The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W. S. DEACON, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & Co. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane. 


Secretary—WiILLIAM H. THEOBALD. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


&c. 


This old Charity is greatly in 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 
President, 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Vice-President. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 
BANKERS.—-MEssrs. BARCLAY & CO., LIMITED. 


SECRETARY.— PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


WANSTEAD. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


HIS INSTITUTION Maintains and Educates the Orphans o. 
persons once in prosperity, from their EARLIEST INFANCY until 

Fifteen years of age. 

It has received 4264 Fatherless Children already. 
mitted last year. Nearly 600 are in the Asylum now. 

Elections will be held in May and November this year, 
Children will be elected, 

Forms of Nomination can be obtained at the Office. 

Nearly the whole of the Yearly Income arises from Voluntary Con- 
tributions. Assistance is therefore urgently needed, and will be thankfully 
acknowledged. 


Sixty were ad- 


Sixty 


Life Subscription for One Vote wi ee 
for Two Votes 30.10, © 
Annual _,, for One Vote o10 6 


for Two Votes 
Offices-—63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary, 
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Burlington Carriage Company 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
H.I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. &e. &c. 
SPECIALITE. SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 
An exceptionally light and graceful little car- This compact little carriage can be opened 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 
overlapping tyres, &c. | popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturaay, 29 October, 1898. 
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